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“Tats New 
Finest OI 


— Yet Sats re “m 


See Your Mobiloil Dealer 


today... for a safe, sweet- 
running Car this Fall 


ET SET for the fall season 
& with an engine that runs 
smoothly and economically. 
Have your crankcase filled with 
the new Mobiloil...you’ll find 
it different from any oil you’ve 
ever used before! 

Mobiloil dealers are calling 
this new Mobiloil the finest mo- 
toroil they’ve ever sold. They’re 
sincere about this, because they 
know how Mobiloil protects en- 
gines. They know how it stays 
on the job...safeguards your 
motor at all speeds... keeps re- 
pair bills down. 

Mobiloil gives this different per- 
formance because it’s made differ- 
ently. The Clearosol Process 
cleanses it of impurities that have 
heretofore defied all refining meth- 


ods...hence this new Mobiloil is 
cleaner...and it helps keep your 
car’s engine cleaner. 

Try Mobiloil today. ..stop wher- 
ever you see the Sign of the Red 


OBILOIL IS THE 
EVE EVER SOLD 


Gargoyle or the Flying Red Horse. 
Made in the correct grades for all 
makes of cars and for every season: 
Mobiloil Arctic, A, AF, BB, and B. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 


SAVE MONEY ON YOUR FARM MACHINERY 
WHY TAKE CHANCES with costly farm equipment! 
Inferior oils often break down under heavy -duty 
work. Play safe—use Mobiloil, made by the famous 
Clearosol Process. Keeps farm engines running like 
new...gives sure protection...saves money. 

NOTHING LIKE MOBILGREASE!—The all-purpose 
farm grease that won't break down, squeeze out or 
harden. Stays on the job... protects against wear 
and breakdowns. Start saving now with Mobilgrease. 


SOLD AT THE SIGN OF THE 
RED GARGOYLE OR 
THE FLYING RED HORSE 
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THERE’S uplift enough in one of these glorious October sunrises to make 
me tingle clear down into my toes with ambition. Then about ten o’clock 
as the day warms and the smoke of Indian summer spreads along the hills, 
I decide most people work too hard. Why not loaf a bit and absorb enough 
sun to last thru the winter that is coming? This October issue was planned 
for both moods. If you’re going to feed cattle or sheep this winter you have 
some hustling ahead—and don’t miss Caution for Contract Feeders. If there 
are girls in the family, the beautiful color page of fashions is going to sug- 
gest some busy sewing. As you rest and enjoy the sunshine, the story, Slippers 
for Su Fah Tan, is recommended. Of course, you will turn to Squibs and 
then the article on how the new settlers are preparing for winter in Alaska. 


In the hands of farmers and their wives rests the future of AAA. Court 
decisions may change its form but they cannot kill it if farm people want 
it and give it their sincere support. Agriculture is too powerful and its 
members too intelligent to accept a position of inferiority in this nation. 
Blind defense, however, is folly. We must see where the program is weak 
and rebuild that part. All summer Secretary Wallace has travelled among 
farm groups which have constructively worked to strengthen and adapt 
the AAA program. He has a wealth of first-hand farm information with 
which to mold the views he will express in the November issue of Successful 
Farming. You are going to find his story deeply interesting. 


When I first offered you What Is New In Farming several years ago I 
found you liked it because it saved you time and still gave you all the prac 
tical facts coming from our Midwest experiment stations. Next month you 
may sample our first page of boiled-down economic news. It will bring in 
terpretations of legislation and a multitude of related economic subjects. 


My best subscriber’s letter came this month from Albin Vitcenda of 
Wisconsin. He tells me he just bought 200 acres and wants to raise baby 
beef and can the Successful Farming staff help with some of his problems? 
I said it was the best because we all enjoy so much to help the young fellows 
with grit enough and faith enough in agriculture to make a start. Of course, 
we welcome any kind of inquiry at any time from anyone. We have an organ- 
ization here that can help, too. If it hasn’t got the 
information it can always find it. Every inquiry will ° 


be kept strictly confidential and the reply will be 
in the form of a personal letter from an authority. 
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ATHLETES SAY: 


" THEY DON?T 
‘ i} CARL HUBBELL, star pitcher 
“a BS (4 of the New York Giants. 
é “Camels are so mild,” he says, 
YOUR WIND” 


“they never get my wind or 
ruffle my nerves. And Camels 
have a real flavor plus mild- 
ness—a rare combination.” 





SAM HOWARD, high- 
diving champion: “I can 
smoke Camels all I want 
and still keep myself 
in perfect ‘condition.’”’ 
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SUSAN VILAS, free-style 
swimming champion: 
“Camels are so much 
milder that they don’t 
cut down my wind.” 


—— 
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GEORGE M. LOTT, JR., 
tennis star: “I found 
that Camels never take 
the edge off my ‘condi- 
tion’ or get my wind.” 
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GEORGE BARKER, the 
former intercollegiate 
track star: ‘“‘“Camels are 
so mild. They don’t get 
my wind in any way.” 
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BILL MEHLHORN, star 
golfer: “I can smoke 
Camels steadily ...and 
know they won't get 
my wind or my nérves.” 
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—AND FARMERS 


LIKE CAMELS 


MILDNESS TOO! 


“1 SMOKE CAPAELS,” says 
Walton S. Richdale, “for 
farmers, too, know how 
necessary it is to keep their 
wind and ‘condition’ in 
top form. And Camels 
have a mild, rich taste.” 


COSTLIER 


TOBACCOS! 


Camels are made from finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS 


— Turkish and Domestic — 
than any other popular brand. 


(Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 





© 1985, R. J. Reynolds Tob. Co. 
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What is NEW in Farming 


TIPS THAT YOU CAN USE TODAY 


= STEM RUST. 
From whence came the 
scourge over Nebraska, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
and the prairie provinces 
of Canada this year? What 
can be done to prevent 
its recurrence? The pho- 
tograph at the right shows 
healthy stems and ker- 
nels of wheat compared 
with stems and kernels 
attacked by black stem 
rust. Rust-resistant va- 
rieties must be developed, 
say experts from the 
wheat states, if we are to 
whip this periodic enemy 
which struck in 1904, 
1916, 1923, and 1927. 
The durumor macaroni 
wheats were superior in 
resistance to the common 
bread wheats in 1904 and 
were much less severely 
injured in 1935. Thatcher 
hybrid wheat from the 
University of Minnesota proved re- 
sistant to stem rust and also had ex- 
cellent milling and baking qualities. 
Hope, a variety of hard, red spring 
wheat, showing high resistance, is 
indeed the wheat breeders’ hope for 
the future. It came from South Da- 
kota. Marquillo, produced at the 
Minnesota station, is resistant but 
has objectionable milling and baking 
qualities. Plant breeders are using 
Hope, Marquillo, Thatcher, durums, 
and other rust-resistant wheats in 
making crosses looking toward the 
production of a more rust-resistant 
improved variety of bread wheat. 
Kanred is resistant to some forms of 
rust. Tenmarq is resistant to some 
forms, but highly susceptible to oth- 
ers. Kawvale, a semi-hard, red win- 
ter wheat, selected at the Kansas 


station, is highly resistant to red leaf 


rust and shows some resistance to 
stem rust. 

At the Texas Experiment Station, 
Mediterranean soft, red winter wheat 
has been crossed with Hope and from 





é 


Stems and kernels of normal wheat compared 
with those at right affected by black stem rust 


the progeny types have been se- 
lected that show rust-resistance. The 
illustration shows one of these selec- 
tions. 

Originating in Texas, the black 
rust was carried by the winds to the 
north where excessive rain and high 
temperatures made ideal conditions 
for its rapid spread. From Oklahoma, 
the disease spread to Kansas, to Ne- 
braska, and the Dakotas, and finally 
into the Canadian provinces. It is 
recommended that farmers continue 
to grow a standard, recommended, 
adapted variety until more progress 
has been made in breeding resistant 
types. 

Yellow leaf rust in Illinois infects 
the new crop of winter wheat in the 
fall and lives there until spring. There 
are no varieties resistant to this type 
of rust, but a few that are partially 
resistant are as follows: Illinois No. 
2, which is susceptible to mosiac; 
and Illinois 131 (Brill), ready for dis- 
tribution in 1936, is rust-resistant 
and also scab-resistant. 


TRAUM’S DISEASE, 
or infectious abortion, is 
harbored in more Illinois 
swine herds than farmers 
realize, according to the 
University of Illinois. 
Only careful testing, elim- 
ination of reactors, and 
sanitation are effective in 
keeping down the disease. 
No cure has been found. 


CREEPING JENNY. 
In sections where rainfall 
is sufficient to produce 
high yields of farm crops, 
the following procedure 
for eradication is recom- 
mended by the South Da- 
kota Agricultural College: 
Prepare the infested land 
and seed to winter rye at 
the rate of five pecks to 
the acre. Do not pasture 
the rye. Harvest it the 
following spring for grain. 
Remove the shocks im- 
mediately and disk shallow or go 
over the land with a spring-tooth 
harrow. Seed to sorghum or Sudan 
grass at the rate of 56 to 60 pounds 
to the acre. Allow this crop to grow 
until fall and plow it under. Reseed 
to winter rye at the usual rate. 





SOYBEANS. New official stand- 
ards for grading soybeans, effective 
September 3, 1935, have been an- 


nounced by the U. S. oy robe of 


Agriculture. Only a few changes have 
been made. They included the elimi- 
nation of grade “U.S. Extra No. 1,” 
the lowering of the maximum mois- 
ture permitted in “U.S. No. 2” from 


16 to 15 percent, the reduction of 


” 


foreign material in “U. S. No. 3 
from § percent to 4 percent. 


BARLEY. Considerable damage 
from scab and other seed-blighting 
diseases is announced by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture after a 
survey of growing areas thru Iowa, 
Illinois, Wis- [ Continued on page 77 
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THESE PATENTED CONSTRUCTION 
FEATURES MADE THIS NEW 
GROUND GRIP TIRE POSSIBLE 


HE new Firestone Ground Grip Tire is the greatest traction 
tire ever built. It has 54% more tread rubber to give your 
car, truck, tractor and farm implements the greatest traction 

ever known. 
Gum-Dipping, the Firestone patented process which soaks 
Z every cord in liquid rubber, makes it possible for this tire to 
vs SS KZ stand the terrific strains and stresses of the extra pulling power. 
ne \\ Wa. Firestone Tires are the only tires built that are Gum-Dipped. 
The tread is built of extra tough rubber and designed with 
deep grooves between scientifically placed cross bars, giving 
super-traction and long wear. Firestone Ground Grip Tires are 
self-cleaning. (Chains are not needed.) The bars of the rubber 
are so placed that they will not bump on paved roads, giving 

: GUM-DIPPED you easier riding and longer wear. 


Fess or” READ WHAT FARMERS SAY ABOUT 
THEIR SAVINGS WITH FIRESTONE 
GROUND GRIP TIRES 


TEXAS...Mr. C. W. Wardlow, 
McKinney, Texas, writes: 

**Approximately 28% saving in fuel, and 
38% more acres worked each day, and am 
able to go through any kind of ‘tough 
going’ due to your new tread design on the 
Ground Grip Tires.” 


; OHIO...Mr. G. I. Henning of West 
HERS Salem, Ohio, writes: 
**Want you to know the effectiveness of 


TWO EXTRA LAYERS . your pneumatic tire on our binder — it 
'! GUM-DIPPED CORDS 5 i / saves time, we cut grain faster, it is easy on 


the man riding on the binder and now we 


‘ ; 
{| UNDER THE TREAD 7 a 4 never have to stop to tighten up bolts.” 


Prtaan ‘ 
SOUTH DAKOTA...Chris S. 
Anderson, Badger, S. D., says: 
*T like Firestone Tires because the 
tractor runs easier, uses less fuel, travels 
faster and hauls larger loads.”’ 


NEBRASKA... Dr. C. E. Larsen of Tilden, 
Nebraska, writes: 
**I purchased a set of your new Ground 
~ AS Grip Tires about two months ago for my 
SUPER ern % coupe ... I have not been able to stick this 
car in mud since they were put on and they 
=. TRACTION 4 i have already saved me three sets of chains 


se D af , and I would not be without them if they 
Me 1 TREA YY . cost double what you charge.”’ 
; IOWA... Mr. H. Elsbury of 
Sutherland, Iowa, writes: 
**With Firestone Tires on my McCormick 


GROUND GRIP TIRES ||GROUND GRIP TIRES||GROUND GRIP TIRES|} Deering Tractor and Separator I have 


taken in over $100 from farmers I could not 


FOR CARS FOR TRUCKS FOR TRACTORS reach with other wheels.”’ 

4.40/4.50/4.75-21 . | $7.85] |32x6 TRUCK TYPE | $2°7.65||5. $11.05 ees pe a Mr. Robert E. Hooker, 
tye ighland , Cal., says: 

$.75/ 550-19 8.50) |32x6 H.D....| 36.25)|6. 12.40 ‘Firestone Tires have proven a very 

4.50/4.75/5.00-20 .| 8.35§//6. 16.95||7. 17.45 profitable and satisfactory investment in 

5.25/5.50-17 10.55) |6. 21.95'|/9. 73.95 caring for my groves. I am able to do better 

5.25/5.50-18 10.65) /7. 29.10||11.25-24.....| 66.60 work in about 25% less time.”’ 


11.95) |7. 35.20) |12.75-28 96.50 See your nearest Firestone Auto Supply 
and Service Store or Firestone Tire Dealer 
OTHER SIZES PRICED PROPORTIONATELY LOW and let him show you how the new line of 


GUARANTEE... This heavy, Super-Traction tread is guaranteed Ground Grip Tires will save time and 
not to loosen from the tire body under any conditions, and all other money on your farm. Remember, there is 


parts of the tire are fully guaranteed to give satisfaction. also a complete line of Firestone Auto 
Supplies for your automobile needs. 







































































Listen to the Voice of Firestone—featuring Margaret Speaks, Soprano, and the Firestone Choral 
Symphony, with William Daly’s Orchestra—every Monday night over N. B. C.—WEAF Network 


Ask the Firestone Auto 


te 
Supply and Service Store 
or Dealer for your copy of 
the new Firestone Farm 
Catalog of Tires, 
Batteries and Auto 
Supplies. 


© 1935, F. T. & R. Co. 
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CAUTION 


FOR CONTRACT FEEDERS 





By J. C. Holbert 


lowa State College 


(Pere feeding is not a new 
type of feeding. It has increased al- 
ways in times of depression, due to 
the lack of credit or capital and to 
the radical swing in markets which 
generally comes with all depressions. 
There were many farmers in the 
Cornbelt last year who were forced 
to feed on the partnership or con- 
tract basis because they lacked capital. 

What are some of the advantages 
of contract feeding? The outstanding 
advantage of contract feeding is that 
it shares the risk. Many feeders who 
have fed under contract would have 
been ruined financially if they had 
purchased the feeders outright, as- 
suming all risk. On the other hand 
the growers many times lose on a 


contract basis, due to their share of 


the risk. 
I believe the risk in prices, death 
losses, and shrink should be borne 
by both parties. If the burden of all 
risks is borne by either the feeder or 
the grower, he certainly should be 
entitled to all the raise which might 
occur in the market. The first and 
last thing to be remembered about 
all contract feeding is that it is a 
partnership affair and must be 
treated as such. Any contract which 
will be successful and satisfattory will 
have to embody fairness; in the words 
f the contract or in the spirit of the 
mntract. No partnership ever lasted 
to the benefit of both parties unless 
fairness was practiced. 
You may assume that the growers 
have all of the advantages since most 
ntracts let are made by the grow- 
rs, or their agents holding the loan 
n the feeders, and the feeder simply 


An inventory and inspection 
of the feed should be made 
when the contract is signed 


signs the growers’ contracts and ac- 
cepts all conditions therein. That as- 
sumption is at least 90 percent true. 
On the other hand the eye of the 
master fattens the flock, and if a 
feeder is dissatisfied he neglects to 
care for and feed the animals prop- 
erly, many times selling the feed on 
hand and roughing the livestock 
along, consequently losing money for 
the grower as well as himself. 
What is a fair and ironclad con- 
tract? I do not believe such a one 
can be written. For example, to 
write such a contract one must be a 


judge of future markets. When feed- 


ers are high and feed is cheap and 
interest rates high, the feeder is in 
the best position and would be espe- 
cially so if the price of grain were on 
the downward swing. However, if 
you reverse that, it would put the 
grower in a better position. 

“How about the contracts that 
were given out last fall?” A great 
many feeders did lose money. The 
price of grain was high and feed ad- 
vanced during the winter and spring 
months. The price of lambs particu- 
larly did not advance in comparison 
with feed prices. Consequently lambs 
fed on contract last year, unless mar- 
keted early, did logically show losses 
regardless of whether the contracts 
looked fair in October or November. 
However, the cattle feeders had a 


much better position. The big ad- 
vance in cattle prices was a great 
benefit to both the grower and the 
feeders who entered in contract last 
year—provided the contract was a 
normal one. 

From this description you can see 
that there is only one fair contract 
that can be drawn and such contract 
should entitle both the grower and 
the consumer to their share of the 
profits. Or in case of losses each 
should share his part. For example, 
if feeder cattle were worth seven 
cents a pound at a public market, 
which is, say, halfway between the 
producer and the consumer, the cat- 
tle should be weighed in to the feed- 
er on that basis. The shrink from 
that central point should be shared 
both by the grower and the feeder. 
The cost of the feed should be set 
and the inventory of the feed should 
be taken and the amount fed should 
be charged up to the cattle. The 
death losses should be shared 50-50 
provided the losses are not due to 
carelessness on the part of the feeder. 
Any feed should be charged to the 
cattle at the purchase price and when 
the cattle are sold, if there is shrink 
in the transaction, it again should be 
borne by both parties. The gain 
which could be secured from pigs 
following the cattle should be com- 
puted from experimental station rec- 
ords and charged to the feeder’s share 
of the profits in the cattle and then 
the grower and the feeder should 
shate profits 50-5o. If the cattle bring 
$10 per hundred, the margin would 
be $3 per hundredweight or $1.50 
per hundredweight for each minus 


all costs. | Continued on page 60 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT NEWS 
ON FARM RADIO IN 15 YEARS! 


THE FAMOUS EVEREADY 





AND NOW, NO MATTER 


AIR CELL “1000 HOUR” 


“A”? BATTERY 


FORMERLY 


$850 


NOW 
ONLY 


$595 


Think of it! Only $5.95 for the famous Eveready Air 
Cell “A” Battery! It never needs recharging throughout 
its life! Even if you use your radio set three hours every 
day, this battery will give you a full year’s service, It 
brings you the finest, economical, trouble-free recep- 
tion! Eveready engineers made this low price possible 
by concentrating more power-making materials into 
less space... giving you, also, a more convenient- 


sized battery. 
Saves 4 to 73 your yearly ‘‘A’”’ power cost! 


Your initial expense is your only expense with an 
Eveready Air Cell. Because it never needs recharging, 
the Eveready Air Cell costs only about half as much 
per year as the average yearly cost of charging other 
kinds of “A” batteries, and only about '/3 as much per 
year as dry “A” packs. And, in addition to this saving, 
gone forever is the nuisance of recharging your “A” 
Battery or frequently replacing your dry ‘“‘A”’ packs. 


FREE ! Just off the Press! A new booklet that tells all about 


the latest developments that make today’s farm radios the finest and 
most economical in history. The book is called “What's New In 
Radio for the Farm.” If you live on a farm and like radio, you should 
have this book by all means. It will guide you in selecting a new set, 
or in making your old set better and more economical. Fill in the 
coupon, and send it to us today, and we'll mail your FREE copy. 





EVEREADY 


RADIO BATTERIE 
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WHAT KIND OF BATTERY 


SET YOU OWN, YOU JUST PLUG-IN 
EVEREADY “B”’ AND “C” BATTERIES! 








THESE WIRING TROUBLES 
GONE FOREVER! 





HERE'S THE NEW 
EVEREADY WAY! 











199 


Each new Eveready “‘B”’ Battery and Eveready “‘¢ 
Battery is equipped with a 3-hole socket and a handy 
removable plug. Wires from the set are connected to 
the plug and the plug stuck in the battery —as you 
plug in a radio tube — and the correct battery connec- 
tions are made. When you need a new battery, you just 
pull the plug out of the old one and stick it in the new 
one. No wiring troubles! These new plug-in Evereadys 
can be put right on the set you now have, without 
any change in the set. 


The socket holes are arranged so that they will go in 
only the right way—you can’t make a wrong connection! 


Start Now—with your present set—to enjoy the 
trouble-free, economical radio entertainment 
these engineering feats make possible 
Your dealer now has these great new Eveready Bat- 
teries. Stop in soon and let him point out the big ad- 
vantages these Evereadys have over all other kinds of 

farm radio “B” and “C” power. 

And if you buy a new set, be sure—for your own 
pleasure and pocketbook—that it is operated by an 
economical Eveready Air Cell “A” Battery and long- 
lasting, “plug-in” Eveready “B” and “C” Batteries. 
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National Carbon Company, Inc. 

P.O. Box No. 600, Grand Central Station, 

New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, free of charge, the new book entitled “‘What’s 
New In Radio for the Farm.” 


Name 





Address 


a 4 ; a eras. 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Officea : New York, N.Y 
Branches : Chicago, San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide UCC} and Carbon Corporation 















SO THEY MOVED TO Mata NUS 


Away from Midwest homes turned two hundred families to try 


farming in Alaska under Uncle Sam's care. Here's a first-hand 


report of their ‘trouble in paradise” and a guess at their future 


§ Ben SAM had an idea. He 
would populate his attic. That is, he 
would send 200 Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Minnesota families into the 
sheltered Matanuska Valley of Alas- 
ka and if they succeeded in a man- 
aged rural community he would send 
more and more of their kind to the 
vast land (one fifth as big as the 
United States) of dainty flowers and 
ferocious beasts, of fertile soils and 
grim glaciers. 

The Matanuska Valley pioneering 
project is several years from agricul- 
tural production. This is its goal so 
that Alaska may prove its ability or 
its inability to feed herself and so 
that the new colonists may become 
self-sustaining. The project is today 
in its construction phase. This latter 
has been attended by astonishing 
confusion and disheartening delays. 
America’s pioneers of 1935, plucked 
from relief rolls or the margin of 
them, are a little bewildered and 
perhaps discouraged. They wonder 


Typical valley land with one of the Alaska colonists’ temporary camps in the foreground 


By Arville Schaleben 


how the Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration could plan so much 
and yet plan so poorly. Some have 
quit. Some remain in the valley only 
because they feel that the govern- 
ment will continue to loan them a 
fine living indefinitely. The majority 
remain, for better or for worse, be- 
cause they honestly believe that in 
Alaska they may attain the economic 
security which had been denied them 
during the depression years in the 
States. 

In 1728 Vitus Bering, a daring 
Dane holding a commission in the 
Russian navy, looked out upon a 
land which no white man’s eyes had 
seen before. He called it “arid, ster- 
ile, and perpetually frozen.” That is 
the land to which America’s modern 
pioneers sailed so gloriously. It is 
Alaska, lovely and imponderable, 


upon whose soil they may build an 
empire under governmental direc- 
tion. But it isn’t all arid and sterile. 
Bering learned that on his second 
voyage in 1741, when he found 
“many edible berries and floral speci 
mens.” It became part of America’s 
domain in 1867, when we bought it 
from Russia for $7,2 less than 
2 cents an acre! 

The States heard from time to 
time that their territory in the far 
north might be a real treasure. Suc- 
cessive gold rushes in the 1870’s and 
1880’s and the famous Klondike 
gold stampede beginning in 1897 
called it to the attention of the world. 
But because America always had 
plenty of room for its increasing in- 
habitants, little attention was paid 
to settling its largest territory. Even 
today it remains a land of mystery. 
Thousands of its 369,000,000 acres 
are still untrod by the foot of the 
white man. Much of its wealth of 
forest, fish- | Continued on page 64 
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| a is inspiration for the farm 
youth of America, the student of 
animal husbandry, in the evolution 
of breed types. 

Along the valley of the river Tees 
that runs its winding course east- 
ward thru old England to the North 
Sea, actual beef breed development 
began. In that region, rich in animal 
history, to which breeders of all 
countries have turned for seed stock, 
the Shorthorn, the Angus, and, rath- 
er in close proximity in Hereford- 
shire, the Hereford were molded in- 
to their distinguishing patterns. Here 
the Colling Brothers, Thomas Bates 
and Thomas Booth, thru their pio- 
neering studies and practices, devel- 
oped the Shorthorn with its peculiar 
adaptiveness to farm requirements. 
And here also in later years, Amos 
Cruickshank produced a more mod- 
ern type, a ‘‘feeder’s kind”’ suited to 
more exacting economic conditions, 
and transformed the beef making in- 
dustry thruout the cattle countries 
of the world. And here, too, Hugh 
Watson laid the foundations for the 
Aberdeen Angus which William Mc- 
Combie, a member of Parliament, 
carried on to greater development 
and to which the deft Sir George 
Macpherson Grant gave the finish- 
ing touch of smoothness and quality. 
What these enterprising men did for 
the Shorthorn and the Angus, the 
Tompkins, the Galliers, Tullys, Hay- 
woods, Hewers, and Skrymes seem 
to have done for the Hereford in the 
breed’s earliest stages. 

In later years equally forward- 
looking and painstaking men applied 
themselves to breed advancement 
and improvement—names more fa- 
miliar to present-day students. It 
should be understood and acknowl- 
edged that numerous others in an 
ever-widening sphere, screened per- 
haps from public notice, unknown in 
written history, have had their share 
in the making of breed perfection. 

Some time in the year 1783, ac- 
cording to Sanders’ Shorthorn Cattle, 
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a shipment of ‘““‘Durhams” came into 
Virginia, the first importation to 
reach American shores. This ship- 
ment hailed from the British Isles 
out of which in later years came most 
of the improved breeds of cattle, 
sheep, and swine, draft and har- 
ness horses including the matchless 
Thorobred. 

Shorthorns, or Durhams as they 
were commonly designated in that 
period, due to the place of their na- 
tivity, emerged as a breed, as has 
been indicated, nearly half a century 
prior to this importation, tho the 
typical characteristics and color 
markings trace back into the dim 
preceding century. It is recorded 
that this initial importation included 
two distinct types—beef and milk. 
The singular fact is that the milk 
type was described as having “heavy, 
compact carcasses” whereas the beef 
type was referred to as “rangier,” 
lacking the smooth, even conforma- 
tion of the “milk breed.” This is 
quite the reverse of our present day 
idea of the two standards. Such was 
the beginning, modest tho it was, of 
improved livestock husbandry on 
American soil. 


Ts E effect of this early importation 
was to arouse interest among the Vir- 
ginia country estate owners in the 
improved type. The wish to own 
cattle of similar merit soon spread 
beyond the state, into Kentucky, 
into Ohio and New York. Other im- 
portations followed. Gradually the 
red, white, and roan cattle came in- 
to quite general use, supplanting or 
improving the sorts prevailing prior 
to the advent of the products of well- 
founded herds across the sea. Various 
estate owners, foreseeing prospec- 
tive demand for breeding stock, 
developed herds based on purebreds 
of later importations, or as nearly 
purebred as were available at that 
period; and supplied neighboring 
farmers with herd sires and founda- 
tion females. In due course the scope 


of agricultural development widened 
and with this expansion improvement 
of the herds became more general. As 
the population increased, the frontier 
shifted steadily westward thru tim- 
bered Ohio and Indiana, out int 
the rich prairie lands of Illinois, 
across the Mississippi river into fer- 
tile lowa and Missouri—and west- 
ward still. Durham oxen furnished 
the motive power for the pioneers 
and Shorthorn cows contributed t 
the daily needs of their families. In 
these newer sections greater herds 
were bred. The rearing and feeding 
of cattle took on larger proportions. 
Intermittently came shipments of 
seed stock from England, selected, in 
the light of experience, with more 
intelligent care. 

It was in the forties that a pedi- 
gree registry was published by Lewis 
F. Allen, a Shorthorn breeder near 
Buffalo, New York. Upon this vol- 
ume the American Shorthorn Herd 
Book was founded and its first vol- 
ume published in 1855. About this 
time there came to Mr. Allen’s farm 
a young man bound for Cleveland, 
Ohio, a nephew of Mrs. Allen, Grov- 
er Cleveland. He was persuaded to 
remain with his uncle and assist in 
the compilation and publication of 
the herd book. This interruption in 
the plans of Grover Cleveland led to 
his aise a resident of Buffalo. 
In later years as governor of New 
York and twice president of the 
United States, Mr. Cleveland attrib- 
uted his judgment of men to his early 
experiences at his uncle’s farm and in 
the herd book office where he came 
in contact with many men of busi- 
ness and professional prominence 
who were engaged in Shorthorn affairs. 


THE purebred development became 
the basis of America’s cattle indus- 
try and supplied the foundation 
stock. It fixed the ty pe, improved the 
quality and conformation. Farsighted 


men, learned in the art of animal 
breeding, combined bloodlines that 








Hereford champion baby beeves 


assured prepotency—the transmis- 
sion of inherent characteristics on 
thru succeeding generations. By thjs 
process the mongrel could be trans- 
formed, or rather its descendents, 
and a near approach made to the 
purebred standard thru three or four 
top crosses. So it was that the com- 
ing of the Shorthorn, the first im- 
proved breed to reach American 
shores, permeated the indifferent, 
thin-fleshed, early-day stocks and 
wrought a major change 

Before we turn the discussion to 
the Hereford and Angus, breeds that 
have broadly influenced the advance 
of American beef production, let us 
follow the early sweep of the Short- 
horn, the pioneer, one step farther. 

In the westward advance vast 
ranges were reached where an en- 
larged field was opened. Great droves 
of “‘longhorns” of Spanish origin, of 
scant weight and inferior quality, 
coming out of Mexico, roamed over 
the plains and mountain slopes. The 
spread of their spectacular horns 
reached five and often six feet. They 
were of every color and every shade 
and mixture between. It was when 
Shorthorn sires were sent onto these 
ranges that the first mark of improve- 
ment became apparent. The weight 
of the progeny increased. The out- 
line changed from angular to one of 
more even lines, and quality was 
noted. Then it was that ranching 
made its first definite stride forward 
—as a business. Steers coming from 
those improved range herds carried 
nearly 100 percent more weight than 
had formerly been attained, and 
when they emerged from the Corn- 
belt feed lots they met with favor in 
the markets. At Ravenwood Farm 
near Bunceton, Missouri, on a fertile 
stretch of land with beautifully 
wooded pastures, is maintained what 
is acknowledged to be the oldest 
Shorthorn herd in the world, having 
been continuously in the ownership 
of the Leonards for 96 years. 

In1817,the [Continued on page 62 
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CTOBER is the month of wild 
Asters. Purple, blue, or white, they 
enliven the roadsides. Of course you 
cannot find them along the paved 
highways; those roadsides are too 
much mowed. On the side roads 
Nature has a chance. Just now, wild 
Asters are in their glory. The flowers 
of fall are not like those of spring. 
The early flowers are exclusive; they 
seem to come early to avoid the com- 
petition that comes from mixing 
with other plants. In both texture 
and shade they are delicate. Fall 
blooms are rugged. Asters thrive in 
competition with weeds and grass, 
yet they too are dainty in form and 
color. They come in so many colors 
and sizes that each may have his 
own favorite. The wild Aster’s flow- 
ers are too often missed because we 
are looking at the red and the gold 
of their leaves; but they are as typi- 
cal of October as the colorful foliage, 
and they are living, not dying, things. 
Wild Asters have the sturdiness and 
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the hopefulness of successful pio- 
neers. They make good, and we miss 
a part of the season’s round of good 
things if we let the wild Asters go 
by unnoticed. 


© Four years ago we sowed our first 
field of Grimm alfalfa. It came on 
wonderfully fine, but it soon began 
to get thinner in places. This year so 
much of it had been killed by wilt 
that our crop was light; it just can 
not withstand wilt as can our old 
friend Dakota No. The Grimm 
was so bad that we sowed another 
piece in the oat stubble and are now 
plowing the old field under for corn. 
From now on we will stick to Dako- 
ta No. 12—and only three years in 
alfalfa for each sowing. 


© Dick and I are harvesting our nut 
crop again. Our Black Walnuts are 
the most satisfactory of any of the 
nuts that commonly grow here. We 
have a row of seedling Black Wal- 
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nuts that are just beginning to bea: 
well and the nuts range in size from 
that of a filbert up to nuts an inch 
and a half thru when hulled. On 
tree bears nuts with three division: 
in them instead of two. This is reall 


not an improvement, tho, for cracking. 


© It looks like a big corn crop in ou: 
section. Had we had no kind of crop 
control it would have been one of 
those price-wrecking bumper crops, 
when you get lots of corn and little 
cash. This loaning of money on corn 
as a means of regulating the price to 
avoid seasonal fluctuations has pos- 
sibilities. It keeps the corn stored on 
the farms, and allows the grower to 
get a share of the profits that for- 
merly went tospeculators. A corn loan 
cannot be expected to do everything. 
It is not a price guarantee. In years 
of too much corn it cannot be ex- 
pected to maintain a price as high as 
in scarce years, but it can check too 
violent variations. It has to be some- 
thing more than a bank loan if it is 
to be successful for it must be possi- 
ble to loan at times above the then 
current market values. Like any 
good tool, it is dangerous; but in the 
hands of wise operators it has many 
possibilities for good. It has to go, 
however, with some form of produc- 
tion control to be successful. In time 
the right to seal corn for a govern- 
ment loan might be sufficient incen- 
tive to maintain production control. 


© October is the eventide of the 
growing season, but that does not 
mean it is a sad time. Have you 
watched a mother tucking in a tired 
child at the close of the day? The 
bed may be the simplest, but the 
child chuckles in contentment and 
the mother’s eyes are bright with 
joy as she tucks and pats the blan- 
kets down. That is my picture of the 
way October closes the season for 
growing things. Gently and kindly 
she gets them ready for their rest. 
October is far from sad. : 


© I hate to see hillsides plowed in 
the fall. As that soil softens with 
winter thawings, a layer of some 
thickness is certain to be lost. It has 
been estimated that it took one hun- 
dred years to make an inch of top- 
soil and maybe this winter that much 
will melt away from these plowed 
slopes. Erosion is more certain to 
take a place treated that way than is 
a mortgage, and there is no year of 
redemption. We need winter cover 
of some kind for our hillsides. One 
of our crop needs is more fall-sown 
varieties. Here is a real challenge to 
our plant breeders. 
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ps years ago, Johnny’s be- 
tween-meal-snack most frequently 
was bread and jam or cookies from 
his mother’s cookie jar. Johnny gets 
a nickel or two today to buy a candy 
bar or an ice-cream soda. 

We are eating fifty pounds more 
sugar a year as a partial result of 
Johnny’s newer notions, compared 
with sixty to seventy pounds less 
flour. Decreased wheat consump- 
tion, and, perhaps to a lesser degree, 
the spread between the price of wheat 
to the farmer and its price at the 
time of consumption as flour or bread 
(or Johnny’s cookies), are at the root 
of many questions the wheat grower 
has to ask of the baking and milling 
industries today. 

They are logical questions. The 
farmer has a right to question, or 
criticize, any methods that have 
contributed in any measure to the 
steadily decreasing per capita con- 
sumption of wheat. He has a right to 
know what causes the spread be- 
tween his price and the ultimate 
price at which the products of his 
wheat are sold. 

As the senior partner and major 
investor in this three-way firm of 
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WHEAT PARTNERSHIP 


Farming, Milling, and Baking 


Agriculture and Industry No. 3 


By Donald W. White 


grain growing, milling, and baking, 
the farmer also has an obligation to 
help his partners, the miller and 
baker (who are his manufacturing 
and selling agents), with their com- 
mon difficulty, the decline in con- 
sumption of wheat. 

Each year for upwards of forty 
years there has been a steady drop- 
ping off in the heat-giving foods eat- 
en by the American citizen—and 
wheat has suffered more than any 
other staple food product. It is es- 
timated that today only 160 pounds 
of flour are consumed by each person 
in the course of a year. While Johnny 
was still reaching into the cookie jar 
or begging bread and jam back in 
1900, about 230 pounds of flour per 
person per year were used. Even in 
1915, before the effects of the five 
war years brought flour consumption 
tumbling, each person was account- 
ing for nearly 200 pounds annually. 

Basic causes for this decline in the 
per capita requirement of heat-giv- 





ing foods, as seen by Dr. Alonzo E. 
Taylor (out of his exhaustive work 
as director of the Food Research In- 
stitute of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity), range from the reduction of 


jobs involving exposure to cold and 


wet and the replacement of manual 
labor by animals or machines, to the 
probable tendency to decline in aver- 
age body weight due to the smaller 
stature of much of our immigrant 
population. 

Most of these causes are self-ex 
planatory. The machine and the 
refinements of living and working 
conditions brought about in this ma- 
chine age have played a tremendous 
part in cutting down the amounts of 
physical or heat energy we use each 
day—from complete elimination of 
certain kinds of manual labor to the 
energy-saving of riding to the cross 
roads in the family flivver. 

Advances in medical science and 
the greater accessibility to proper 
medical attention in all sections of 
the country have extended the nor- 
mal length of life we can expect to 
enjoy. The resulting higher percent- 
age of older people is a lower-volume 
food consum- | Continued on page 54 


Grain grinding, our first manufac- 
ture, has become a giant industry 
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S. FAH TAN would love them so! 
Clutching the precious bundle clos- 
er to his bosom, the Chinese youth, 
a conspicuous figure in his American 
clothes, hurried along the sidewalk— 
past sullen-faced coolies and haughty 
mandarins, past shops with swinging 
lanterns and mosques with shining 
minarets, past lotus ponds and pa- 
godas, past summer houses and sedan 
chairs—and on, and on, and on. Yes, 
Su Fah Tan would love them so! 
No better gift, reflected he trium- 
phantly, no more suitable gift, could 
he have brought her. A gift symboli- 
cal of the new freedom that was his, of 
the new freedom that should be hers! 
American slippers for Su Fah Tan! 
Eagerly he hastened his pace, his 
mind preoccupied, his ears unheeding 
the din made by ox carts, coolie se- 
dans, mechanical cars. But suddenly 
there rang out a bell, a bell loud, 
deep-toned, and musical, the bell in the 
temple of Confucius; and he paused, 


There by the great 
rope, with one hand 
still impotently 
clutching it, reclined 
Su Fah Tan as if dead 
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his heart throbbing unwontedly. 

The honorable father of Su Fah 
Tan it was who rang that bell. Kaing 
Tan, hard and proud, and cruel. 
Kaing Tan who hated him, because 
he had left the country of his fathers 
and gone to America—to the demo- 
cratic home of the foreign devils. 

“Cling! Clang!” shouted the bell, 
and Lin Fong’s heart contracted. 
“Cling! Clang!” again and again. Ex- 
pectantly he waited for it to cease. 
Even now Su Fah Tan, like he, was 
listening for that last note. Long ago 
they had smiled over it, pityingly 
and sympathetically. “Cling! Clang! 
Cli-i-i-ng!” The boom declined to a 
murmur, and the mumur died away 
to nothing. 

Then, strangely, on the calm air 
rose an echo of the bell, a queer after- 
wail. “Hsieh!” said the wail, plainly, 
unmistakably. “Hsieh!” the Chinese 
word for slipper. It was, as Lin Fong 
knew, as Su Fah Tan knew, as every- 
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ent hate 


the world 


body knew, the maiden in the be 

crying for her lost slipper. Poor Tseng 
Chuen! And Lin Fong, holding hi 
bundle more tightly than ever, re- 
sumed his walk, his mind reverting 
to the old legend. 

Hundreds of years ago it was, in 
the reign of Emperor Young Lo, that 
one Kuan Yu, a famous artisan, 
failed, ignominiously and inexplica- 
bly failed, in his efforts to cast a bel 
of gold and bronze for the new tem- 
ple of Confucius in Szechua. As he 
gazed bitterly at the molten mass 
that refused to flow, his beautiful! 
daughter, Tseng Chuen, who stood 
nearby with her fiancé, suddenly 
darted forward and catapulted her 
lithe body into the reeking vat. 

Her astonished lover reached des- 
perately to stay her in the mad, im- 
pulsive action, and he did succeed in 
clutching a portion of her apparel, 
but it was only the heel of one of her 
tiny slippers, which came off in his 
frenzied grasp. 

Horrified, he watched and the fa- 
ther watched; and the slender bod) 
struck the soluble mass, and with its 
striking, as if that were a long- 
awaited signal, the bronze began to 
stir and seethe, the gold began to stir 
and seethe; they met and inter- 
mingled, and joyously became as one. 

Followed the casting of the bell. 
Came the day of the opening of the 
new temple. With the plaudits of the 
Emperor and his court in his ears, 
the admiring gaze of the multitude 
on his back, the bell maker began to 
pull the rope of the new bell. “Cling! 
Clang!”’ melodiously pealed the bell 
as vigorously he pulled. “Cling! 
Clang!”’ until finally he stopped. But, 
unaccountably, the bell did not stop. 
It rang once again, a weird reverber- 
ation without cause. Rang just one 
note, and the note was “Hsieh!” 

It was, of course, the daughter of 
the bell maker crying for her slipper, 
the slipper she had lost in her heroic 
sacrifice. And for it she called thrice 
a day, for days that ran into the 
years, for years that ran into the 
centuries. She became a legend, did 
Tseng Chuen and her lost slipper, a 
revered legend to nearly all. 

To nearly all except Kaing Tan, 
present ringer of the bell. Coarse 
jests he made about her, and loose 
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But the bell did not stop. It rang once again, a weird reverberation without cause. Rang just one note, and the note was “Hsieh!” 


talk. She was tien (a joke). Often he 
declared, blasphemously declared, 
he would some day give the bad one 
another pair of slippers to quiet her 
tongue. 

Lin Fong, dismissing his reveries, 
hastened on. Intruded for a moment, 
albeit, the whimsical thought Kaing 
Tan should not take Su Fah Tan’s 
new slippers to give to the maiden in 
the bell. Not if he could help it! 

At last, with the package in his 
arms, the youth came toa halt before 
i hut made of bamboo wattles plas- 
tered over with mud. There was a 


wistaria vine clambering over lat- 
tices near the front; and in the shade 
of this vine crouched a maiden, a 
comely maiden, intent on the task of 
grinding rice on a skewer board. 

Lin Fong smiled happily. A soft 
word escaped his lips, and, startled, 
the girl ceased her labors and looked 
up dubiously. 

“Lin Fong? Lin Fong!’ 

“Tt is Lin Fong, Su Fah Tan.’ 

She went, after a second, tremu- 
lously within the hut, and he followed, 
for he knew even yet it was sacrilege 
against his sex to speak to a woman 


, 


in public or to notice her at all. 

Once safely protected by the bam- 
boo walls, he proudly placed his 
bundle in the hands of the lovely girl. 

“See, Su Fah Tan!”’ he whispered. 
“T have brought you a gift from 
America!” 

Slowly, her eyes luminous, the 
girl opened the bundlé, and in rap- 
ture stared at the contents—a pair 
of amber-colored slippers. Slippers 
made of glossy patent leather, with 
silver buckles, with rubber heels. 

“In America,” explained he at her 
questioning | Continued on page 36 
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Consider the Corners 


They pocket furniture groups neatly 
and become cozy, friendly nooks 








There was no cutting corners in this dining-room, the cupboards almost furnish it alone 


E ARE just a little too apt to 
take our room for granted these days. 
We even become resigned to the 
shabby spots! We say, perhaps with 
a little hopeless sigh, that we know 
we need a new rug or new upholstery 
or new wallpaper but we just cannot 
afford it. And we let it go at that— 
which is a very bad mental state. 
Nothing bolsters up family morale 
like a fresh new atmosphere, a bright 
new room. It affects everyone who 
comes in contact with it. “Easy 
enough,” you indignantly exclaim, 


“if you have plenty of money.” But 
that is just the point: “new” doesn’t 
always mean something that is 
bought. and paid for. Look in the 
dictionary yourself. Just to be sure, I 
did. It also says: “different; changed; 
something not worn or faded.” And 
right there you have the secret. For 
this new room we are about to ac- 
quire we are going to see how much 
money we do of spend. 

First of all, stand in the doorway 
and try to see the old room as a 
stranger would. Put its very worst 


Neglect of the corner below would rob the room of one of its most pleasing features 
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foot forward. Find all the fault that 
you can with it. Ask yourself if there 
is too much in it. Are there too many 
ornaments on the mantel? Too much 
“junk” on table and bookcase? Sen- 
timent notwithstanding, our first 
step is to clear out all that is super- 
fluous and unnecessary from a deco- 
rative as well as a useful standpoint. 
This at once gives a sense of spaci- 
ousness and restful calm. 

Changing the furniture about be- 
comes positively exciting. Good fur- 
niture arrangement is always based 
on comfort, convenience, and socia- 
bility. When bringing about these 
changes, do something entirely differ- 
ent. Of course, Dad may not be able 
to find his hat, but the old house will 
look new and smart to all of you. 

My favorite hobby in furnishing is 
corners. Why are they so sadly neg- 
lected when they pocket furniture so 
neatly with such pleasing results? All 
these years, corners have been left 
bare and exposed without a thought 
of their decorative value. With them 
filled, the room takes on a feeling of 
spaciousness. Friendly visiting nooks 
grow out of corner features, which 
can be apart from the rest of the ar- 
rangements. Small articles which fit 
into groupings around a corner are 
always interesting. Corner cupboards, 
of course, never fail in popularity for 
kitchen or dining-room. The living- 


room corner [ Continued on page 35 


Attractive linens and wallpaper 
call attention to the above corner 













New materials in pots 
and pans make them 
light, easy to clean, 


and very attractive 


New Life for Your 


Kitc 


By Helen Sprackling 


hes great news about kitch- 
en utensils! No longer is a pot or pan 
just something in which to cook. It 
has become an aid to better, happier 
living. It is one more progressive 
note of beauty and style in the mod- 
ern reorganization of the kitchen. 
When you study the illustrations 
n this page, you will notice that 
hapes have changed. Enamelware 
and aluminum utensils are tapering 
from wide bottoms to slightly small- 
er tops. Or else the sides are straight. 
It is not just new styles; it is a sign 
of progress and there is a reason. Re- 
member the former shapes of cook- 
ing utensils? You probably still have 
some on hand——tapered sides, wide 
at the top, sloping to smaller at the 
bottom. These were shapes that 
fitted well into the opening of old 
fashioned stoves and got down close 
to the fire. (And came out again with 
smoke-covered bottoms that had to 
be scoured!) Shapes iike those were 
taken for granted, so that when the 
new stove came along it never oc- 
curred to anyone to change them. 
We cooks just turned the heat a lit- 
tle higher so it came up around the 
ides of the pot to start the water 
boiling a little sooner; and wasted a 
it of unnecessary fuel in the doing. 
Chen electric ranges came into be- 


Heavier materials with new shapes and smart fines 


ing. Those of us who had them 
agreed that they were fine (pots and 
pans stayed so clean). But we had to 
admit that electricity was slow. Ef- 
ficiency engineers also came into be- 
ing; and industrial designers. They 
pointed out to us that of course it 
was slow; we cooks were wasting 
heat with ill-adapted cooking uten- 
sils. Said they to the manufacturers, 
“Make your utensils wide at the 
bottom so that they completely COV- 
er the stove grill and you will save, 
and speed up cooking.”’ That was all 
that was needed. The next time you 
go shopping for pots and pans no- 
tice that the better utensils—alumi- 
num, enamelware, stainless steel, 
copper—have been designed on this 
basis. (Also note that the bottoms of 


Above: A kettle which 


ing, and finished for beauty 


A tea kettle that will stay 
bright and shiny is before 
you. The wider bottom 
and tapering sides add 
much to its convenience 


many of them are black.) Those 
with sides slightly sloping toward 
the top have been planned for the 
modern stove particularly. 

In fact, many of these seemingly 
small improvements are of the great 
est importance in all good utensil de- 
sign. Take the cover as an instance. 
In both good aluminum and enamel- 
ware utensils you will find that it 
now fits down into the kettle in such 
a way that it prevents the contents 
of the pot from boiling over. Many 
of the covers are chromium plated 
on brass, meaning that they will not 
rust, that they will be perpetually 
shiny and serviceable. Knobs and 
handles are of a plastic composition 
that is heatproof, light in weight, and 
colorful. Long, [Continued on page 46 
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was built to conserve heat, 
modeled for better cook- 
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ARE THERE TOO MANY 


Co-operative Creameries? 


By W. A. Gordon 


ae hundred and fifty-three 
creameries dot the map of Minneso- 
ta. lowa has 480, Wisconsin 525. 
These 1858 creameries manufactured 
an average of something more than 
386,000 pounds per creamery last 
year. The Hanford creamery at 
Sioux City, Iowa, has made this 
much butter in four days! 

Is it any wonder then that the 
question frequently arises: ‘Have 
we too many creameries, particular- 
ly in our three leading butter states?” 
Since these states constitute the seat 
of our co-operative creamery indus- 
try, the question follows: ‘““Have we 
too many farmers’ co-operatives?” 


And every creamery must buy expensive equipment 


Creameries want good butter makers and good butter makers want good salaries 


A first glance at the figures would 
indicate that we have. lowa, for ex- 
ample, has 286 of these farmers’ co- 
operatives which last year manufac- 
tured, on the average, only about 
464,000 pounds. The average is even 
lower in Wisconsin and still lower 
in Minnesota. That state’s 649 co- 
operatives had an average produc- 
tion of only approximately 321,400 
pounds last year. 

When we consider that each 
creamery must have a building, a 
rather complete assortment of equip- 
ment, a buttermaker, and other 
creamery labor, it would seem only 
reasonable to expect that an effort 
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should be made to concentrate the 
sroduction into the smallest num- 
ar of plants possible. There is a very 
definite relation between size and 
economy of operation. A study of 
100 Minnesota co-operative cream- 
eries reveals, for example, that fac- 
tories which produce more than 600,- 
ooo pounds of butter annually show 
an average manufacturing cost of 
1.565 cents per pound, whereas those 
making less than 100,000 pounds 
each year had an average cost of 
3.104 cents per pound of butter. Why 
should farmers be willing to operate 
two factories when they could get 
along with one which could make the 


butter at a far less cost per pound? 

Usually the efficiency of a cream- 
ery is judged by the price it can pay 
for butterfat. Some very small ones 
with high operating costs actually 
pay approximately as much as oth- 
ers with twice the volume and the 
same grade of product. The answer 
is found in the fact that some small 
ones enjoy special outlets for their 
butter. But why, you ask, should 
anyone pay more to one creamer) 
than another for butter of the same 
score? The answer is that there are 
still myriads of small buyers who do 
not want “‘long lines” (that is, a large 
volume of uniform butter) as d 
large buyers; and they have some of 
the most desirable jobbing and retail 
outlets. These outlets consist of well- 
to-do families who have bought a 
certain kind of butter for years and 
are willing to pay for it. This extra 
price sifts back to the little cream- 
ery, making possible paying a good 
price for | Continued on page 50 
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GQ ranrivc EARLY this year, tractor demand swept 
’ across agricultural America like a tidal wave. Re- 
serve stocks of McCormick-Deering Tractors disappeared from 
warehouses almost overnight. Factory production was stepped 
up and up. Men were called back to work. Still the call came 
for more and more McCormick-Deering Tractors. The tre- 
mendous facilities of International Harvester were swamped 
—even the world’s largest tractor builder couldn’t make 
tractors enough to go around. 


Thousands upon thousands of farmers who wanted McCor- 
mick-Deerings—and waited long for them—finally had to 
make a second choice or go without a tractor. 


This acute tractor shortage —duplicated in communities all 
over the country—has made 
many farmers wary. They are 
taking no chances On a short- 
age next year. They are order- 
ing their McCormick-Deerings 
now. Thousands are going out 
onto farms where they will 


as 
help with fall and winter power a. 
“<— 


ST oy 





jobs, and insure their owners 
against disappointment next 
spring. 

McCormick-Deering dealers 
are in position to supply wheel 
and crawler tractors for every 
field and farm job. We suggest 
that you call in the dealer now 
and have him recommend effi- 
cient power for your purposes. 
Or mail the coupon for our 

° : tractors. Here you see the W-30 operat- 
beautifully illustrated tractor ing a McCormick-Deering Hammer Mill. 
catalog. It is free for the ask- There are six McCormick-Deering Trac- 
. f, h e tors of this type, including one with 
ing to farmers who are inter- Diesel engine and 4-plow capacity. 
ested in modern power. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER é 
COMPANY of America, Incor- McCormick - Deering TracTracTors are 


available in three models—T-20, TA-40, 


porated, 606 South Michigan and the Diesel-powered TD-40 below. 


: . Immensely popular wherever crawlers 
Avenue, Chicago, III. are needed. They are doing good work 


on terracing and levee projects, on hill- 
side farms, in orchard 
and vineyard work, on 


i'M ALL SET NOW / large ranches and farms. 
WITH THIS McCORMICK- 
DEERING TRACTOR ON 
THE PLACE, I’M READY FOR 
ANY JOB THAT COMES ALONG 


McCormick-Deerings are great belt-work 
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Above: The popular McCormick- 
Deering Farmall 12—a handy 
tractor for a hundred and one 
fall and winter jobs, and a real 
boon when rush seasons call for 
fast work in row crops and hay 
and grain fields. The two larger 


Farmalls are equally ‘ ersatile, on 
a bigger scale. The Farmall 30 is 
shown below, pulling a 3-bottom 


McCormick-Deering Plow, 


A NEW CATALOG IS READY FOR YOU. Just off the press. 
Sent on request to any farmer who wants to check up 
on the latest McCormick-Deering Tractor developments. 





Pr GR 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY of America, Inc. | 


606 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, ll. l 
Please send me your latest 
tractor catalog. l 
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Howdy, Mr. Hunter! 


Reporting what many farmers have done about the hunter- 
trespass problem and how their new arrangements profit them 


ITHIN a few weeks there’ll 
be guns booming thru the cornfields; 
the country lanes will carry a heavi- 
er traffic of cars; and hunters will go 
home to their baby buntings with 
game in the luggage racks. Now 
what about the farmer, the fellow 
who owns the land? 

Several years ago anyone who in- 
vestigated would probably have 
found him out behind the barn cuss- 
ing a blue streak. This season the 
majority of farmers thruout the 
Midwest will be singing a happier 
song. The growing misunderstand- 
ing which arose from putting hunt- 
ers off the land (as farmers had a 
right to do) has changed to a grow- 
ing friendliness. Why? Because farm- 
ers and their state conservation de- 
partments have worked out a system 
of hunter control that pleases the 
hunter, saves farm property from 
damage, conserves the game, and 
rolls quite a few dollars into the farm 
or community pocketbook. 

That’s a good bit to claim for one 
idea. To prove that controlled hunt- 
ing does have the winning punch, 
let’s visit two typical farm neighbor- 
hoods which have tested it and are go- 
ing to repeat this year. The first is a 
snug little village of 200 people in 
northwestern Iowa. 

There townsfolk arrange with 
friends out on the rural routes to 
October, 1935 
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shoot on the farms. They then invite 
friends from the distant big city and 
surrounding towns to be their guests. 
The morning of the hunt, country- 
men, townspeople, and city hunt- 
ers meet; and are divided into super- 
vised hunting squads under the 


Here are held the famous pheasant dinners 


orders of experienced farmer-cap- 
tains. This eliminates overshooting 
or damage to the farms or stock. 

Some time before the opening 
hour of twelve, noon, the men troop 
in to a pheasant dinner given by the 
Ladies Aid at the community church. 
(The birds have been donated by lo- 
cal hunters the day before, the guest 
hunt being held on the second day 
of the season.) A few impromptu 
speeches are made at the dinner, 
perhaps a song or two is sung, and 
many stories are swapped between 
farmer and “‘city fellar.”’ 

No charge is made for the hunting 
or dinner, but it is generally under- 
stood by those fortunate enough to 
be invited that a contribution to the 
Society is in order—and they con- 
tribute! It is also understood among 
them that the store in the commu- 
nity is the place to buy supplies. 
Many of them board at farm homes 
overnight. 

The farmers of a township in Ing- 
ham County, Michigan, work hunter 
control from a little different angle 
but just as successfully: under the 
eye of their conservation depart- 
ment they organized the “Progres- 
sive Hunting Club” which meets 
once a year and decides how many 
hunters the land and the birds will 
safely stand. Then the members vote 
to issue [ Continued on page 68 





FOR THE FIRST TIME IN TWENTY 
THE SKIPPER 
MAKES A TRIP ON TIME! 
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Even though we aren’t entirely responsible! 


Just try a brimming bowlful of these 
crispy, crunchy flakes with straw- 
berries, raspberries or sliced bananas 
for breakfast tomorrow. You'll love it! 





E feel bound to admit 

that our Post’s 40% Bran 
Flakes should not be given all 
the credit for the Skipper’s 
startling exhibition of “speed 
and power”! 


But we also feel bound to re- 
peat what millions of people 
tell us! ... that the finest start 
for any day is a brimming bowI- 
ful of this delicious cereal! 


Why not try some tomorrow? 
You'll love its crisp, nut-like 
flavor! And it may be that Post’s 
40% Bran Flakes is just what 
you need if you happen to be a 
bit off color. In such a case you 
may be troubled witha sluggish 
intestine, caused by lack of bulk 
in the diet. 


Post’s 40% Bran Flakes con- 
tains bran to supply the bulk so 


essential to proper elimination. 
It also contains other parts of 
wheat to give it that delightful, 
stimulating flavor. 

Post’s 40% Bran Flakes With 
Other Parts Of Wheat is a 
product of General Foods. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 
MICKEY MOUSE 
CEREAL BOWL 





Genuine shatter-proof Beetleware bow!— 
yellow or blue. Send one Post's Bran Flakes 
box-top and 10¢ in stamps with your name, 
address and choice of color to Postum Co., 
Dept. S. F. 10-35, Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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Water, Water Everywhere 


Pumps come at prices to fit your purse and are the 
almost wear-proof hearts of lifetime water systems 


a. from farmers’ experi- 
ence with automatic water systems, 
they are not only worth the money 
but will produce as much or possi- 
bly more good, for the money in- 
vested, than any other piece of 
modern equipment. 

Nor are they difficult to install. 
The major requirement for install- 
ing a system of this kind is an ade- 
quate water supply. This source of 
supply may be a deep well, a shallow 
well, or a cistern. In either case there 


should be definite knowledge that. 


the capacity of the source of supply 
will exceed demands placed upon it. 
In the case of the well the only way 
to find out about this is by an actual 
test. The mechanism of an automatic 
water system is simple and really al- 
most trouble free. This fact is un- 
doubtedly responsible for the atti- 
tude among many farmers who have 
used this pump—they “just couldn’t 
get along without it.” 

Ask the farmer who has had a good 
water system for a few years if he 
thinks his system is expensive to op- 
erate. His usual answer is, “I can’t 
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tell you what it costs to run it. It 
can’t be much tho.” After question- 
ing quite a number of automatic- 
pump owners about the quality, 
length of life, service cost, and oper- 
ating cost of several different kinds 
of water systems we get an interest- 
ing series of answers. The general 
tone of these replies leads us to feel 
that the owners had so little trouble 
with their pumps that they had to 
stop and figure out how long it had 
been since they had done any re- 
pairing. 

It seems that many of these pumps 
have been in constant operation for 
twenty years, or even more. Fifteen 
years of constant service is common. 
Ten years of excellent service seems 
to be a short period. A common an- 
swer to the question, ‘Have your re- 
pair bills been large?”’ was one of the 
following: “‘I put in new valves about 
six years ago.” “I have had to buy 
one new belt.” “My automatic 


switch gave me a little trouble a few 
years ago.”’ No one seemed to have 
any complaint to make. A remark- 
able fact was the ready praise that 
the owners of the various makes of 
pumps had for the pump they owned. 
To the question, “Would you buy 
the same kind of pump if you were 
buying another?” the answer was 
usually: ““Well, I don’t know about 
other makes, but this one has cer- 
tainly done a good job.” 

Plumbers, of course, have a differ- 
ent story to tell. If there is any trou- 
ble at all, they learn about it. And 
the plumbers say a very large amount 
of the pump trouble is due to im- 
proper installation. They mention in 
particular the troubles caused by us- 
ing pipe that is too small or install- 
ing a pump that has a too small 
capacity. 

Automatic pump installation cost 
is not easy to talk about unless we 
know exactly where the pump will 
be placed and under what conditions 
it will be expected to operate. How- 
ever, this information can be ob- 
tained easily [ Continued on page 43 











Shores Why 10 Many 1935 
DODGE TRUCK OWNERS 








Repel Saving 65. lo'9$ on Gas Alone 











4 PISTON RINGS... 
SAVE GAS AND OIL 


Dodge gives you 4 piston 
rings where the other lowest- 
priced trucks give you only 
3. Better compression, .. hold 
power... save money on gas 
and oil every day. 














Cede 


DODGE 1'2-TON STAKE—®6-cyl., 137° 
w. b. 18 high-priced, qual- 


ity 
mo 


upkeep......+0+. ee 





features save you 
ney on gas, oil, tires, 





EXHAUST VALVE SEAT 
INSERTS ...SAVE GAS 
Hold compression .. . save 
gas. Resist burning, pit- 
ting ...postpone valve 
gtinding extra thousands 
of miles. 











SPRAY-COOLED EX.- 
HAUST VALVE SEATS 
««- SAVE GAS 
Cool water, right from the 
pump is piped direct to the 
exhaust valve seats 
lengthens valve life 

saves gas. 








FULL-LENGTH WATER 
JACKETS...SAVE GAS 
AND OIL 
Keep cylinders cool their 
entire length; check distor- 
tion and wear... save you 

money on gas and oil. 














ALUMINUM ALLOY PISTONS 
» «+» SAVE GAS 


Lighter weight of this finer Dodge 
feature means quicker pick-up 

. reduced engine vibration. .. 
less strain on bearings. Saves 
real money on gas .. . prolongs 
engine life. 








"680° 











DODGE COMMERCIAL EXPRESS—+-cyl., 


111%" w. b. Gives you 18 $ * 
money-saving features... 

yet priced with the low- AS5 
est 


HECK Dodge features and you 

will yourself why 
owners of Dodge trucks are re- 
porting such astonishing sav- 
ings. Users everywhere say that 
the saving on gas alone often 
runs from $65 to $95 per year. 
But that’s only the start! There 
are many other ways in which 
Dodge trucks save money. 
Genuine hydraulic brakes stay 
equalized, save you money on tires, 
brake relining and adjustments. 
Full-pressure lubrication saves 
wear, cuts repair costs. Oil filter 
Saves you money on oil. Full- 
floating axle saves upkeep 
expense on Dodge trucks. A total 
of 18 such high-priced features 
Save money for you every mile 
your truck is driven. And only 
Dodge gives you all of them, in the 
lowest-priced field. Before you buy 
any truck, see your Dodge dealer! 
DODGE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER 

CORPORATION 


see for 


you 


Tear 


DEPENDABLE 


DODGE TRUCKS 
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rs If you want to have your house painted 


to the dealer who sells Lowe Brothers 
paints. 

@ He'll make it easy for you to select just 
what you want by showing you the Lowe 
Brothers “Pictorial Color Chart” — full 
color illustrations of various types of 
houses and every kind of room—all painted 
with actual patnt. 

Just turn the pages of the “Pictorial Color 
Chart” and you can compare the effect of 
one color scheme with another. You can 
see exactly how different color combina- 
tions will look before a single stroke of 
painting is done. 

Select your colors with care. And be 
doubly careful in selecting your brand of 
paints. Analysis shows that many “‘cheap” 
paints contain as much as 63% water and 
other evaporating liquids. Lowe Brothers 
paints are 90% film-forming solids—solids 
that remain on the surface. Lowe Brothers 
paints cost less in the end. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Lowe 
Brothers ‘“‘Pictorial Color Chart’”’ today. 
The Lowe Brothers Company, Dayton, O. 


PAINTS @ VARNISHES 


Quality Unsurpassed Since 1869 
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in colors that fit its style of architecture and | 
its surroundings—if you want a different | 
color scheme for any particular room—go | 
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Above:this corner wastrans- 
formed by casings, paper, 
lighting fixtures, paint, and 
Dorothy's handiwork into a 
spotthat smiles,"‘Welcome” 


OUR GIRLS 














New Rooms ror op 


By Ruth Elaine Wilson 


How do you suppose Dorothy Kirk- 
patrick, 4-H girl of Portland, Oregon, 
feels when she opens her eyes of a bright 
fall morning upon the dainty little room 
pictured above, and how do you suppose 
she managed to sleep nights in the ugly 
room we see below? It had shiplap walls 
which Dorothy in desperation had plas- 
tered with the faces of motion picture 
stars. Of course, it hurt Dorothy’s sense 
of beauty, which she so plainly has. She 
made up her mind to wave her magic 
wand and perform a miracle. She was go- 
ing to trade her old room for a new one. 

The first step was to talk it over with 
mother and dad. They were all for the 
idea. The next thing was to join the 4-H 
room improvement club at her school. 
And now, let’s take a look at the room: 
It is 10’ x 13’. Down came the motion 
picture stars’ photographs and up went 
paper felt and pretty figured wallpaper 
in pink, green, and white. Next came 
father who put on window casings and 
mop boards. Dorothy painted them 
white. Downon her knees she went and 
painted her floor a beautiful brown. Now 
the room itself was ready for the furnish- 
ings and all the personal touches. 

We can imagine that Dorothy rumpled 


her hair thoughtfully. She didn’t have a 
fat pocketbook. What to do to furnish 
the room? The double iron bed was good 
enough with a new coat of sparkling 
white enamel. There was an old library 
table, and Dorothy had learned in her 
4-H Club project that you can make new 
things out of old. The library table was 
taken apart. Two dressing tables were 
made out of it, one on either side of the 
double windows. Dorothy covered them 
with white dimity dotted with rosebuds. 
How crisp and cool they looked! Two 
unfinished stools were bought, painted 
white, and upholstered; and father came 
magnificently to the front with two 
pretty little light fixtures, one for each 
dressing table. Two cheap (but good) 
mirrors for each dressing table, a home- 
made little lamp shade, gay with pink 
rosebuds, and that was that. 

An old cedar chest was given a new 
dress of plain pink material trimmed 
with green ball fringe. A neighbor do- 
nated a bookshelf which needed only a 
couple of jackets of white paint, and an 
auntie who was very excited over the 
room improvement project, donated a 
partly finished candlewick bedspread. It 
didn’t take ( Continued on page 28 
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Study this chart— based on Department of 
Agriculture figures. See how, in terms of 
farm products, you pay up to 75% LESS for 
U.S. Royal Tires than in 1933. 

You can’t afford to drive on unsafe, 
worn tires when first quality U. S. Royals 
cost you so little. See your U.S. Dealer now 
and take advantage of Harvest Sale Prices. 





COST of U.S. ROYAL 
TIRE in 1933 
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COST of U.S. ROYAL 
TIRE TODAY 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC. 
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“¢ 
NO OTHER TIRE 
CAN GIVE you U.S. 
PERFORMANCE 


BECAUSE NO OTHER TIRE 
nas THese U. S. Features 


TEMPERED RUBBER 
The toughest, longest- 
wearing tire rubber ever 
developed—gives you thou- 
sands of extra miles. 


COGWHEEL TREAD 

Gives you sure traction and 
skid protection in all kinds 
of weather and on all kinds 
of roads. 


SAFETY-BONDED CORDS 
Give you more tire miles 
by strengthening tire body 
and reducing internal 
friction. 


Inverted SAFETY BREAKER 
Protects you from blow- 
outs by reinforcing cord 
construction. 


ANCHOR BEADS 


3 times more protection 
against high-speed blow- 
outs at the rim 
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YOU’LL BAG MORE 


GAME WITHA 


40 YARDS... 


12 gauge Nitro Ex- 
press Shell loaded 
with number sixes, 
chilled. No thin 
spots. No dense cen- 
ter. A balanced 
spread that will get 
what you aim at! 





60 YARDS... 


Samesizeand gauge, 
but now we’ re reach- 
ing out. Still a bal- 
anced pattern with 
shot so placed that 
p ; a bird will have little 
to slip 


fk SET 


chance 
through. 


AT GREATER 
DISTANCES... 


Fewer shot, but look 
how effectively they 
are placed! At ex- 
treme ranges, Nitro 
Express willgive you 
patterns like this — 
Balanced Patterns 
that get the game! 














OU’LL get BALANCED PATTERN 

AT ALL RANGES when you shoot 
the new corrugaied Nitro Express Shells. 
These shells have greatest range and 
power. Yet despite the way they smash 
through space, the shot spread at all 
ranges is controlled—evenly distributed— 
BALANCED. 

Our ballistic experts have seen to that. 
Every shell is loaded with the correct num- 
ber of perfectly round pellets. The powder 
is scientifically balanced for the shot 
charge. Wads are specially lubricated to 
prevent leading. Is it any wonder that old- 
timers say, “You can expect more from 
Kleanbore Nitro Express’? 

We've soaked these shells in water, 
frozen them 
then shot them. We’ve knocked them about 
in wet canvas sacks—then shot them. We’ve 
baked them in hotter temperatures than | 
the hottest summer day—then shot them. | 
Nitro Express Shells perform! Next time try 


in ice, chopped them out—| 








| 


| 


these new and better shells. Compare the | 


patterns they make with those of any other 
shell. Do this atall ranges and you Il quickly 
see why you'll bag more game 
with Nitro Express. Remington 
Arms Co., Inc., ‘1182 Boston 
Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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DIFFERENT IN LOOKS...IN ACTION 


LEANBORE 
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«“ 
Pus ICITY,” said my friend, “‘prop- 
erly directed, and i in ample dosages, iS 
vital to the life and progress of any or- 
ganization. The public, to say nothing of 
the members themselves, has to be in- 
formed and convinced before it will give 
its support.” 

These words, from a chance conversa- 
tion with a newspaper man, started me 
thinking of the possibilities in a well- 
planned campaign to advertise and pro- 
mote the 4-H Club movement in Brown 
County, Wisconsin, where I am one of 
the thirty-five adult local leaders. The 
suggestion was snapped up immediately 
at a leaders’ association meeting when I 
broached the subject. It has since been 
proved successful for us and we know it 
can be made so for any one of you 4-H 
boys, girls, or leaders. 

A pl: an was evolved for a special 4-H 
magazine, to be circulated among the 
members. The result, finally, was the 
birth of the Nicolet 4-H Beacon, not com- 
mercially printed, but mimeographed 
to meet and beat to the draw that 
bogey, Expense, who so often nips the 
delicate bud of beautifully but recklessly 
planned projects. 

The name was inspired by the memory 
of the famed French explorer, Jean Nico- 
let, whose coming to Green Bay, the 
county seat of Brown County, three 
hundred years ago to open the entire 
Northwest Territory was celebrated in a 
state-wide festival last summer. 

Last year, Brown County’s clubs ex- 
perienced their most successful season. 
One leader, professing a speaking ac- 
quaintance with the tricks of the human 
mind, points out that it was due to the 
influence of the Nicolet Beacon that there 
was a greater spirit of co-operation and 
enthusiasm among the members and 
leaders. At any event, it is quite appar- 
ent to us that the magazine has per- 


OUR 





job.” 


JUNIOR 
















The author (above) of this how- 
to article has set out some 
mighty important guideposts for 
those of you who want to pub- 
lish your own 4-H Club news 


formed its fair share of public service. 

Perhaps because I have had some lit- 
tle experience as a newspaper reporter, 
the leaders’ organization see me 
editor-in- chief f of the publication staff. 
Richard, “Dick,” Riebe, another local 
leader, has proved an able assistant- 
editor, especially for his valuable con- 
tributions to the farm landsc: uping and 
beautifying departments. 

Expense, of course, had to be con- 
sidered, but we have not found this 
much of a burden. Paper and stencils, 
and postage, which runs to one or two 
cents per copy, are the main items. J. N. 
Kavanaugh, our agricultural and club 
agent, donates his office for the press- 
room where the stencils are run off the 
electricall y-operated mimeograph. 


SELECTING a copy at random, a 
glance thru the November, 1934, issue 
will provide a typical insight as to edi 
torial policies in regard to make-up and 
contents. The fourteen pages are printed 
on white mimeo-bond, business size, and 
bound with wire staples. An attractive 
autumn scene, also run off the mimeo- 
graph, provides a finishing touch. 
Editorials on the first page treat of the 
annual achievement program, publica- 
tion plans for next year, and a plea for 
winter activity. The sant Ba of 
course, appears in the upper left corner 
Then follow two pages of feature art 
cles by Mrs. L. D. Hopkins, and Kava 
naugh, county leaders, being reviews of 
the year’s work and announcements for 
the winter’s and next year’s program. 
The next several pages offer evidence 
that local club reporters are ‘“‘on the 
Often these reports are lengthy. 
Published, they are “hashed down”’ to a 
column or less, in what we fondly hope 
is approved newspaper style. There are 
also a few [Continued on page 76 
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1,000 MILES 
a 





the men who open Terraplane mail, you’d see 
many more letters like the one we’re quoting here. 

Among them many letters from farm owners who 
have driven their Terraplanes 25,000. . . 50,000... 
75,000 miles and more. Enclosing sworn statements of 
upkeep cost that averages a lot less than a cent a mile. 


Terraplane’s Farm Sales Doubled Last Year 


No wonder the sales of Terraplanes to farmers more 
than doubled last year ... an increase of 111%. Be- 
cause, above all, you must have a car that will not 
only go, but that will keep on going. That stays out of 
the repair shop. 

Gas and oil? It’s easy to average better than twenty 
miles per gallon with a Terraplane in everyday driv- 
ing. And no oil added between changes. That’s what 
thousands of owners tell us in sworn affidavits. 


You Get MORE For Your Money, Too 


No other lowest price car can give you the extra 
safety of America’s first bodies ail of steel. Or those 
big, husky Hudson police-tested brakes. Not one can 
give you the smoothness and long life of a Hudson- 
built motor. 

Get into a new Terraplane and put it over the 
roads you travel every day. And ask about the low- 
cost Hudson financing plan. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 


TERRAPLANE 


Doar 


F YOU could sit down for even a day beside one of 





7 






Entire body space is usable for business pur- 
poses. Replace the passenger seats, and the 
Utility Coach becomes an all-family car. 





Passenger seats in the Terraplane Utility Coach 
can be quickly and easily removed, giving you 
plenty of room for a useful load. 


Complete line of Hudson-built Commercial 
Cars includes Business Coupes, Business 
Sedans, Sedan Panel Delivery, Cab Pickup 
Express, Utility Coach, Chassis, 
and Chassis with Cab 


*585 


and up for Terraplane . . . Hudson 
Six $695 and up . . . Hudson Eight 
$760 and up. All prices f. o. b. 
Detroitfor closed models 
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YEARS 
OF 
SERVICE 


Never before such an BA Victor Value / 
RCA Victor Farm Radio 





























Handsome table model, (BT 
6-3) using air-cell batteries, 
giving you domestic broad- 






casting, police, amatuers, 





aviation and foreign broad- 
What a bargain! 





casting. 








Here is the greatest value that RCA Victor has 
ever been able to offer for unwired homes. It 
brings you a wealth of entertainment and infor- 
mation, a million thrills from all the world. Has 


features you’ve never found before except on 





much more expensive radios, such as anti-fading 


For Wired Homes! 
RCA Victor 
‘Magic Brain” for 1936 


Last year’s astounding radio mir- 





4 automatic volume control, tone control, big over- 


size speaker, a 6-tube powerful superheterodyne 


circuit. Many other features. You’ll especially 
like the new cable with simple plug, that make 


connections instantly. 








Like a magic key, this marvelous instrument acle continued and improved to 

opens the door wide on radio give more exciting radio results 
o . ewe 7 

to make you master of the than ever before. Now 

on demonstration at 


air. You’ll hear stations you 
. RCA Victor dealers. 
never heard before, with 








glorious tone, clear and true 
as a bell. 

Nor is this all. RCA Victor 
this year also offers its big- 


Only $78.95 (less batteries) 
for this master creation of 
fine cabinetry and precision 


gest values in consoles, in Seven tubes, 


manufacture! 
all the other features of the 
set illustrated 


international short-wave re- 


large, handsome, down-to- 
the-floor 
beauty is as high as their 


cabinets whose above, plus 


ception down to 16 meters! 
(Model BC 7-9). 


price is low. There are sev- 
eral models, each one a mir- 
*Less batteries... All prices 
F.O.B., Camden, New Jersey. 
Any radio will work better 
with an RCA Antenna 
System. 


VICTOR 


Camden, New Jersey | 


acle of art and science. Visit 


your RCA Victor dealer and 





see for yourself how tremen- 





dous these bargains are! 











RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc. . 
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New Rooms For Old 


[ Continued from page 24 | 


Dorothy long to finish it. Unbleached 
muslin with rows of pink and green 
candlewicking made a harmonizing cur- 
tain for the closet door, and Dorothy’s 
busy fingers flew and she hummed a gay 
little tune to herself as she sewed carpet 
rags for the two rugs for the shiny brown 
floor. And last, but not least, up went 
the curtains. These were new but bought 
at a bargain because some busy stitcher 
in the factory had made both parts for 
the same window. It was very simple for 
Dorothy to take the ruffle off the botton 
of one and sew it on the top of the other. 
She made a valance across the top of the 
windows of the same ruffled dimity ma 
terial as on her dressing tables. She 
made tie-backs with perky, extravagant 
bows of the same material. Back went 
the frilly curtains, and Dorothy had her 
new room in exchange for the old. 
Little enough for a “new” room; and 
the joy Dorothy has taken in this crea- 
tive project, her contentment and satis- 
faction with her own little “nest” is 
something she cannot figure in dollars 
and cents. It is far too valuable. 
Here’s a list of materials (remember 
that this room called for complete remod- 
eling) and their costs at that time: 


Wiring 
Paper felt 
ee Soi kn wad anek aes 97 
err treet 51 
SING. os vc dss 0 owen 9 
Wallpaper 
Floor paint 
Window casings and 
Curtains Ne. 5 
Dressing tables and covering.... 2.50 
Window seat trimmings........ 2 
Window seat covering Be 
Lamp shades for dressing tables. .4 
Bed lamp trimmings 1s 
Benches for dressing tables 
Mirrors........ 
Bias tape for trimming......... 6 
MBO Ge at co kctnu decease vs 25 


mop boards 3.35 


te be 


Remembered Autumn 

We found the bottle gentians in the 
swamp 

Early that year, and goldenrod was out 

Before September. Maples were a shout 

Of scarlet thru October, saving damp 


Slate-colored afternoons from being 
bleak. 
When barn cats mewed outside the 


kitchen door 

The old wives said they needed some- 
thing more 

Than rats and mice to make them fat 
and sleek 

To stand a heavy winter. Squirrels laid 
by 

A larger store than usual. Our line 

Of pungent Norway spruce and sweet 
Scotch pine 

Curved arms to shield us when a somber 
sky 

Should loose the first bad storm, and 
crack and splinter 

Conspire together to let in the winter. 


—Leona Ames Hill 




















Sense of Humor 


NevER will I forget the advice of 


some friends of ours when we were mar- 
ried. They said, “Marriage is all right, 
if you can keep a sense of humor.” June 
brides or September brides might do well 
to turn this little truth over in their 
minds, and even all-season bridegrooms. 

Many of us are apt to make of life a 
solemn occasion. And so, I presume it is. 
\t least we have to keep at the wheel 
and bring in enough coin in some legiti- 
mate fashion to pay the butcher, the 
baker, and the candlestick maker; not 
to mention paying for shoes and tonsil 
operations and repairs on the plumbing. 
Humor, however, is a precious thing to 
keep and we should hold on to it so long 
as it is possible. 

Of course, we have to keep on in the 
plan that we have laid out for ourselves, 
building homes and schools and factories, 
and electing politicians who throw mud 
at one another and run the country 
for us. We have to keep on with the 
children’s music lessons and have their 


teeth straightened and assume our share | 


of responsibility in the Better Govern- 
ment Club and entertain our bridge 
club in our turn because that’s the plan. 


We NEED not take ourselves and our 
little three-score-and-ten years too se- 
riously. The world ran before we ap- 
peared. It will run after we go. A day 
off now and then, to go fishing, to read 
poetry, or just to sleep, will do us a lot of 
good. Little journeys away from our own 
small worlds are most helpful. As we 
sit by the ocean, and watch the waves 
rise and fall, we realize the vastness of 
the ocean, of the earth, and we see how 
little the affairs of men are, in propor- 
tion. As we stand by the side of a moun- 
tain and sense its heighth and grandeur, 
we know that we spend a lot of time 
stewing around over a mess of details 
that don’t matter one iota in the long 
run. Such as whether to have pear salad 
or cake when the club meets and whether 
or not to include old Aunt Sally when we 
have the other relatives in for dinner. 
After a while we are able to laugh at 
ourselves and the really funny antics of 
the human race and we find the true 
flavor of life. A sense of humor seasons 
the personality and keeps an even bal- 
ance about as well as any other one in- 
gredient. Let’s look for the laugh in the 
annoying situation.—R, A, N. 


Pin Money 


THe expression “pin money” had its 
origin away back in the 16th century in 
England, when pins were so scarce and 
so expensive that one pin was a prized 
possession. So money obtained by the 
ladies for personal expenses was often 
called “pin money.” 

One century ago, when our machinery 
wasn’t so perfected, twenty different 
operations by twenty different people 
were necessary in the making of one 
pin. Now at the rate machinery turns 


them out they practically have no 


value, but one still hears the expression 


“pin money,” when denoting that which | 
s to be spent on personal needs or | 


clothing.—Mrs. R. S. W. 





“That’s the PEST 
| I used to be!” 


» 


. 


H* was referring to the 
grotesque picture that 
the shadow made upon the 
wall. “I shuddertothink what 
a nuisance I was—how I al- 
most lost you,” he added. 

“You certainly did,” she 
laughed, “there was a time 
when I thought I couldn’t 
stand you another minute.” 


“And if I hadn’t taken that 
very broad hint you gave me, 
I’d never be sitting here, your 
husband-to-be.”’ 


* * * 


There’s nothing that nips 
friendship or romance in the 
bud so quickly as a case of 
halitosis (unpleasant breath). 
It is simply inexcusable. 
Since the fermentation of 
tiny food particles in the 
mouth is a major cause of this 
condition, everybody is likely 
tooffend at some timeorother. 
The wise precaution is to 
use Listerine as a mouth rinse 





and gargle—especially before 
social engagements. 
Listerine quickly halts fer- 
mentation; then checks the 
objectionable odors it causes. 
The breath, in fact the entire 
mouth becomes fresh and 
wholesome. Get in the habit 
of using Listerine every morn- 
ing and every night and be- 
tween times before social 
engagements. It is your 
assurance that you will not 
offend others needlessly. 
Co., St. 


Lambert Pharmacal 


Louis, Mo. 





USE LISTERINE BEFORE SOCIAL ENGAGEMENTS 
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How You Can Have a 
Steady CASH INCOME 


on OUR CAPITAL 


A large, responsible, successful 45-year-old Company 
makes this surprising offer to honest and ambitious men. 

Invest no capital in merchandise. Complete stock 
of more than 170 guaranteed quality products for 
farm and city homes furnished on credit. You pay 
when goods are sold. 

Beeome an authorized MeConnon Dealer. Big Value 
Combination Deals and Fast Selling Specials for 
quick sales and profits. 

Excellent opportunity for a good cash income every 
day and extra money to save. Permanent, Those first 
to write will be given first consideration. 

Write McConnon & Company, ‘‘The House of 
Friendly Service’, Desk 72-KF, Winona, Minnesota, 
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All of Benny's farm friends were there to meet him at the train 


Mister Benny Blue 
By 
Ruth Elaine Wilson 


Synopsis: Mister Benny Blue has been in 
Washington, D. C., a long while. He has been 
trying to get Senator Puff N. Grunt to help 
him get aid for the farm folks. Puffy will not 
help. At last Benny decides to speak to the 
Government himself. He finds a sign on the 


| President’s door which says, “Do Not Dis- 


turb.”” None of the animals know what this 
means. They make a ladder of themselves. 
Benny is at the top. He peeks over the window 
above the door. What he saw either surprises 


| or frightens him so much that he loses his 


balance. Down comes the “ladder” with Mr. 
Bull Dog Cop at the bottom of the pile and 
Benny Blue on the top. 


PART XIX 


WaueEn the animals picked themselves 
up from their tumble, Benny Blue told 
them what he had seen over the tran- 
som. The President was at home. Morry- 
dorry and bless your little hearts! What 
a to-do there was then! 

“The time has come,” said Mr. Bull 
Dog Cop, solemnly, “for ye to take 
hold of the doorknob and walk right in.” 

“Oh, dearie me,” sighed Benny Blue. 
He was really most unhappy. He was 
not sure whether he even spoke the same 
language as the President. After all, he 
was just a common farm cat and he had 
never spoken to a president in all his 


| little blue life. The senators had fright- 


ened him badly enough, and he remem- 
bered how they had run circles around 
him ’til he was dizzy. But the animals 
told him not to be afraid. They would 


| all wait right outside the door, and that, 


they said, would be just as hard as going 


| inside and talking with the President. 


Benny Blue did not think so, but it 
was too late to turn back now. After all, 
this was why he had come to Washing- 
ton, and the farm folks were depending 
on him. 

The animals dusted off his little plaid 
suit, straightened his bow tie, and helped 
him put on his white gloves. 

“Now,” said Mr. Cop, “‘do ye ricollect 
all ye are to be tellin’ him?” Oh, yes, -in- 
deed, Benny Blue remembered very well. 
He had not forgotten a moment all about 
Piggy Porker and his brothers who were 
worth absolutely nothing per hundred- 
weight, and Mac, the sheep dog, who 
was about to lose his heating plant in his 
kennel, and his kennel besides—to say 
nothing of poor William Goat’s lack of 
profits and Mrs. Trotter Horse’s mort- 
gaged red harness. He counted off all the 
things on his little blue paws and won- 
dered what he should say first. 

“Don’t ye be worrying your head 
about that,” said Mr. Cop. “‘Jist walk 
right in and I’|] bet ye the Prisidint will 
welcome ye.” 

So Benny Blue smoothed down his 
vest and took hold of the doorknob and 
all the animals took a long breath. 
Benny Blue pushed the door open and 
stepped inside. He pushed the big door 
shut and the animals waited. At first 
they kept holding their breath. They 
thought maybe Benny Blue would come 
flying out with a tin can tied to his tail, 
or something terrible like that, but as 
nothing happened they let go of their 
breath and sat down with their backs to 
the door to wait. They waited and they 
waited and they waited. The sun got up 
and went down and still they waited. 

At last, just as they were about to fall 
asleep, the door opened and out bounced 
Mr. Benny Blue. His little blue cheeks 
were round and fat with smiles. His eyes 
were as bright as cellophane, and bless 
my soul, if he didn’t look as fat as Sena- 
tor Puff N. Grunt, for all of his pockets 

















and even his boots were filled with money. 
And in each little paw he clutched a sack 


full of pennies. “For the farm folks,” he | 


cried. And all the animals cried, ““Three 
cheers for the President! Three cheers 
? 


for Benny Blue! 


Cop and when they came to the train 
which was to take Benny Blue back to 
the farm folks, what do you suppose they 
found? A special coach named “Benny 
Blue” with compliments from the Presi- 
dent. All the animals got on board and 
even Mr. Bull Dog Cop and his doggy 
wife, and just as the bell was ringing and 
the train was puffing his cheeks and get- 
ting ready to start, who should come 
puffing along behind but Senator Puff 
N. Grunt. 

“There’s no room in the special car,” | 
said Mr. Cop, who had taken charge of 
the party. ““Ye’ll have to ride with the 
baggage.” And Puffy had to mind him. 

Oh, what a grand trip the animals had. 
They fed on the finest of spiced mice and 
the richest of country cream, and they 
sang all the songs they knew, and made 
up a few besides, and pretty soon they 
had arrived at the depot back in the 


| 


| 


And they all went to- | 
gether to the station, even Mr. Bull Dog 





country. “Huff-puff! Puff-huff! Ding- 
dang! Rooti-toot-toot!”” went the engine, 
and then what a noise arose. Benny Blue 
looked out of the window and on the 
platform stood all the farm folks, with 
their cousins and their aunts, and their 
brothers and their sisters, and their 
grandpaws and their grandmaws, and 
they were all dressed up in their very 
bestest clothes. 

“What’s this?” said Benny Blue, his 
little sharp ears standing as straight as 
onion spikes. 

“Sure, it’s a party,” said Mr. Bull Dog 
Cop, beginning to polish his brass but- | 
tons. 

“Oh, they must know Puffy is on the | 
train,” said Benny Blue. 

“Puffy, me eye!” said Mr. Cop. “If 
I’m not mistaken, this party is for Mr. 
Benny Blue.” | 





Potentiality 


Great forces lie in little things; 
\ forest monarch’s hidden in a seed: 
Events of no importance, in our eyes, 
Ofttimes to mighty issues lead. 


Not how large the accomplished task, 
But how well done, is measure of its 





worth; 
And if we do our best in everything, 
[ho humble be our lives, we bless the | 
earth. | 
| 


—Samuel Stuart 
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> HA! YOU CAUGHT 
{ THEM! TALKING S 
ABOUT YOu! GIVE 
THE OLD CATS A 
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| CONGRATULATIONS, miss | ; 
STONE ! | UNDERSTAND 
YOu HAVE BEEN VOTED | } 
| TAE MOST POPULAR 
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WERE SAYING | WAS CROSS | TURN-COAT! AND 
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me TO BE YOUR < 
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| SOON WAS MY OLD § | BELIEVE | —ALL ON 
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“3 ALWAYS knew 
coffee was 
harmful to chil- 
dren... but how 
could it hurt me?” 
“Oh... many 
adults, too, find 
that the caffeinin 
coffee upsets their nerves, causes in- 


digestion or prevents sound sleep!” 





If you have headaches, or indigestion, 
or can’t sleep soundly ...try Postum. 
It contains no caffein. It is simply 
whole wheat and bran, roasted and 
slightly sweetened. It’s easy to make 
...-costs less than half a cent a cup. 
It’s delicious, too...and may prove 
a real help. A General Foods product. 


FREE! Let us send you your first 
week’s supply of Postum free! Simply 
mail coupon. © 1935, G. F. corp. 
GeneERAL Foops, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
a week's supply of Postum. 8.F.-10-35 
Name —— 
Street — 
City State 

Fill in completely—print name and address. 
If you live in Canada address: 

General Foods, Ltd., Cobourg, Ont. 
(This offer expires July 1, 1936.) 
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MUTT AND JEFF 


A 
WHAT, 
NO MEAL 


WELL, JEFF-- 
WE CAME NEAR 
BEING oUT OF 





STUPID-HE HAD 
A BLOW-OUT 
AND HIS CAR 
DID HAND 
SPRINGS! 


A BLOW -OUT 
THATS 
BAD NEWS! 





” ,ANY a time I’ve joked about a 

.. blow-out but never again! On the 
way to Saratoga, my car was overturned 
due to a blow-out. In the hospital I had 
plenty of time to think of how important 
a part tires play in the safety of motoring. 











HEAT CAUSES BLOW-OUTS 
—THIS LIFE-SAVER 
GOLDEN PLY RESISTS 
HEAT — PREVENTS 
THESE BLOW-OUTS 


NEARLY 


TICKET? | 





LOSE THEIR JOBS 





GO AHEAD - 

TELL ME 

HE BROKE 
A PENCIL! 


YW 4 


OUR BOSS KAD ; 
SOME ACCIDENT. 





Ata A V4 \ 
i; ‘hit 





— 


ARE WE LUCKY 
HE DIDN'T 
GET KILLED! 











I’m not taking any more chances. I’ve 
equipped my car with Goodrich Silver- 
towns,’” says BUD FISHER. 

Thousands of people are killed or in- 
jured in blow-out accidents every year. 
When that blow-out comes, it comes fast 
—without warning. That’s why you need 
Goodrich Safety Silvertowns on your car! 
Silvertowns protect you from treacher- 
ous high-speed blow-outs because they’re 
the on/y tires with the Life-Saver Golden 
Ply. This remarkable Gocdrich inven- 
tion resists heat generated inside the tire 
—the great unseen cause of high-speed 
blow-outs. 





Put Silvertowns on your car and play 
safe! They cost no more than other 
standard tires and give you months of 
extra mileage in the bargain. 


rich <«g- 


Silvertown 


WITH 
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LIFE-SAVER GOLDEN PLY 


WLYMULLININ, 

















A Playroom Picture 
Gallery 


WRITERS of stories for children real- 
ize that they must write in the language 
of the children; but | wonder how many 
mothers hang pictures somewhere near 
the right level for their children’s eyes? 
Of course in many rooms of the house it 
would be inadvisable to lower the pic- 
tures. However, there surely is one room 
which the children might call their own. 

A few yards of flat one-inch picture 
frame molding make possible a very at 
tractive arrangement of pictures in the 
child’s room. One long strip should be 
nailed, with the rabbet (or groove) up, 
about two feet from the floor, so that it 
runs horizontally the length of the wall. 
A second strip should be fastened about 
twenty inches above it, with the rabbet 
turned down. Then cardboards 2044 
inches high may be held securely be 
tween them. 

A number of strips twenty inches 
long, having a rabbet on each edge and 
a projection on each end to fit into the 
rabbet of the horizontal strips, will serve 
as uprights between the cardboards, 
which fit underneath as a picture fits 
into, a frame. The ends of the uprights 
should be cut so that they will fit into 
the rabbet of the molding at top and 
bottom. They will slide backward and 
forward, and fit a mount of any width. 


Pre YTOGRAPHS, prints, and illustra 
tions from magazines are readily mounted 
and inserted in these adjustable frames, 
and are so easily changed that no picture 
ever needs to become an old story. The 
general effect of this treatment of the 
wall is very decorative. Best of all for 
the boy or girl, it brings knights in 
armor, dancing fairies, bits of meadow 
and river and sea down so near that they 
become as friendly as dolls or toy trains. 
They are daily companions as the child 
lies in bed or sits on the floor playing, 
As the child grows older and becomes 
interested in the inhabitants of other 
countries, new inventions or historical 
figures, it is easy to raise the molding to 
arrange a succession of “exhibits” on 
various subjects, which will be entertain- 
ing and instructive. In fact, this very 


| simple plan transforms the child’s room 


into a small art gallery.—J. W., N. Y. 


Use More 
Waste Baskets 


SAVING strength for more important 
tasks is a ‘sensible practice for any 
household. One of the smaller saving 
habits is to have a wastepaper basket 
in each room. These may be made of 
large, round cereal boxes covered with 
wallpaper or the flowers: cut from a 
seed catalogue. Or, if preferred, they 
may be purchased at any five-and-ten- 
cent store. Make them an attractive 
bright piece for the room. 

It takes but a short time for members 
of the family to form the habit of drop- 
ping wastepaper and cloth cuttings into 
these containers rather than upon the 
floor, thus saving the homemaker’s back 
and giving the house that well-tended, 
immaculate appearance so much desired. 
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Treatment of Burns 


Burns are classified in three differ- 
ent degrees. A first degree burn in- 
cludes only the reddening of the skin, 
the second degree consists of blistering, 
and the third degree burn is a destruction 
of the tissue. The latter may not be as 
painful as a lesser degree burn, and not 
as serious if it covers a smaller area. In 
the latter the nerves are destroyed. 
Hence the absence of pain. A first or 
second degree burn covering a large area 


of the body produces severe toxemia, 
this from loss of function of that much 
skin. 


All burns of any severity cause shock 
characterized by weakness, rapid pulse, 
perspiration, and anxiety. In treatment 
before the doctor comes, lower the head 
of the burned person so that the blood 
will flow to the brain. Keep the injured 
one quiet.e Apply hot water bottles if 
necessary to warm him (if the skin is 
cold amd clammy) but watch out for 
burns. Allow for easy breathing. 





For the burn itself our first thought is | 


to exclude the air. Many people apply 
oils and ointments. These are all right 
on minor burns, but do not put them on 
a major burn unless the doctor says so. 
The doctor may want to use a different 
preparation. Then to remove some sub- 
stance already on the burn will mean a 
lot of pain. Do not put dirty dressings 
on the area. A burn is extremely suscep- 
tible to secondary infections. Thus the 
need for unusual care.—Mary Johnson. 








To Make Your Old House 


NEW 


Send for this book today! 


© 





IT’S FREE! 


H, YW to Modernize Your Farm Home” 
is filled with sound, practical ideas for 
bringing to your home all the comforts, 
conveniences, and charm of which every 
family dreams. 

Every phase of home improvement is 
lescribed so simply, so completely that this 
book will be of very real help and inspira- 
tion to you in remodeling and planning 
improvements for your home. Don’t put 
off sending for it! Do it today! 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


3710 Meredith Building 
Des Moines, lowa 





Address 





ES, I use cosmetics,”’ says Car- 

ole Lombard, ‘“‘but thanks to 
Lux Toilet Soap, I’m not afraid of 
getting Cosmetic Skin!”’ 

This lovely screen star knows it 
is when cosmetics are allowed to 
choke the pores that trouble be- 
gins—tiny blemishes appear—en- 
larging pores—blackheads, perhaps. 


Cosmetics Harmless if 
removed this way 
To guard against Cosmetic Skin, 
remove cosmetics thoroughly the 
Hollywood way. Lux Toilet 
Soap’s ACTIVE lather sinks deep 
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into the pores, removes every ves- 
tige of dust, dirt, stale cosmetics. 

Use all the cosmetics you wish! 
But before you put on fresh make- 
up during the day— ALWAYS be- 
fore you go to bed—use the gentle 
soap 9 out of 10 screen stars have 
made their beauty care. 





iM *# LOMBARD \ 

FAN—ILL NEVER 
HAVE UGLY 

COSMETIC SKIN 
BECAUSE | USE 

Lux ToiLeT SOAP 
AS SHE DOES. 

| KNOW IT KEEPS 
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There’s nothing hard about this contest. Go to your local Oshkosh 
B’Gosh Overall dealer. Get one of the official contest blanks and 


then write a radio announcement of 100 words or less telling why 


OSHKOSH B 


is the World’s Best Overall 


(UNION MADE) 


Every day Uncle Josh gives $5 to each of the two winners. And 
remember fancy language isn’t necessary—it’s the idea that counts. 
Mail your contest entries to Uncle Josh in care of any one of these 
three radio stations—and tune in for a daily bundle of laughs. 





[ Chicago... Hear Pat Buttram and his Oshkosh B’Gosh 
W * Radio School... Daily at 6:45 A. M. (C.S.T.) 





WHO Des Moines . . . Lem Turner and his Iowa Chapter 

* of Pat's Radio School . . . Daily at 7:00 A. M. (C.S.T.) 

WTAM Cleveland . . . Oshkosh “‘Slim,”” music and wisecracks 
, every noon at 12:45 (E.S.T.) 


You'll not only enjoy these programs . . . but you'll get plenty of pointers 
about Oshkosh B’Gosh Overalls for your 100 word announcements; the extra 
heavy 8 ounce SHRUNK dark blue denim that’s especially woven and spe- 
cially dyed for Oshkosh B’Gosh Overalls exclusively; the individual patterns 
for every figure; the reinforced seams; the comfortable suspenders that won't 








rope;”” the flexible easy-to-button rustless buttons that are put on to stay; 
the extra wide legs that slip on easily over your over-shoes; the jumbo pockets; 
the double wear that saves money .. . and a score of other reasons that make 


Oshkosh B’Gosh the best overalls for any man or boy. 
OSHKOSH OVERALL COMPANY, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 





Gingerbread 
Dessert 


GINGERBREAD made with the pre 
pared mix based on the private recipe of 
Mary Ball Washington is the foundati 
of this “up-to-the-minute” stuffed gi: 
gerbread. 

The filling, which is cream chee: 
mashed to a paste with cream and co! 
bined with pecans and pasteurized dates 
(sliced), adds a modern touch to tl 
old-fashioned favorite. This filling is put 
between layers of the split gingerbread 
while hot and the delectable dessert 
served warm with a beverage for tea « 
family supper. 


Compensation 


Nor long ago some friends of ours lost 
a son. As we left their home, after a brief 
call, we were discussing the wisdom of 
such visits. In times of sorrow, trouble, 
grief, and death do people like to have 
their friends call or would they rather 
carry thru alone? Does it help them t 
pick up the threads of life and zo ahead 
or does it make the way harder? Perhaps 
the answers to these questions depend 
upon the temperament of the individ 
ual. The thing that fits one person’s 
needs is not the thing for another person. 
As the saying goes: “What is one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison.”’ We are 
not alike. 

However, I have noticed and it has 
been my experience that we count on our 
friends in a time of sorrow. And usually 
we are surprised to find that we have s 
many. The person who finds himself 
without a friend must feel poor indeed. 
The food brought to the house of sorrow 
by the thoughtful neighbor is more than 
food for our bodies. It is spiritual food 
as well. Someone has thought of us. Out 
of the goodness of their hearts and the 
sympathy of their souls they have 
brought what they could. Flowers with 
er and die but the remembrance of then 
lingers long after even the giver has for- 
gotten them. The card with the sympa 
thetic verse, the silent handclasp, the 
whispered word of courage... to most 
persons they bring soul-satisfying help. 
We realize that no sorrow is new, that 11 
grief, at least, all are kindred spirits. We 
know, too, that no human escapes his 
portion. 

Life is like that. But for every bruise 
there is healing, for every sorrow some 
compensation. And friendship is_ the 


real compensation, for some of our hard 
est ordeals.—R. A. N., Kans. 
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Consider The Corners 


[ Continued from page 16 | 


n our illustration proves more than I can 
say for happy furnishing results. Book- 
cases and a favorite chair—the big chair 

foot stool, magazine rack, and lamp 
also find a welcome in a corner. Don’t let 
style, old habits, or your friends’ ideas 
cramp your style for originality in fur- 
nishing. Above everything else, | recom- 
mend changes if you wish to continue 
friendly relations with your surroundings. 





Aunt Martha's 
Bazaar Collection 


Lr IS high time to begin stitching for 
the personalized Christmas gifts you 
plan to give this year. Little remem- 
brances, such as pan holders, tea towels, 
pillow slips, and toys for the children, 
make real gifts. 

Aunt Martha’s Bazaar Collection con- 
tains an endless number of these little 
gift suggestions with complete direc- 
tions. There are designs for two pairs of 
pillow slips, a new fruit design for a 
luncheon set, string holder, dusters, and 
so on. Last, but not least, is a new crib 
quilt that may be stamped on 9- or I2- 
inch blocks. There are nine pictures in 
this series each suggesting a fascinating 
story—there’s the lamb skipping rope, 
Mr. Twisty Piggie Tail gleefully hopping 
along, Miss Mouse learning to sing, the 
rabbit schoolmaster, Mr. Frog, the 
Kitten in the Shoe, Johnnie Chick out 
for a walk (while Mrs. Hen goes to mar- 
ket), and Donald Quack angrily de- 
manding more food. 

These designs are all given in the now 
famous “Aunt Martha’s NUMO Hot 
lron Transfers,” the kind you should al- 
ways get. You can get several stampings 
from each design. Just ask for Num- 
ber C5800, and send 2s¢ to Successful 
Farming, 2410 Meredith Building, Des 


Moines, lowa, TODAY! 














PREFERENCE 

“Women should take up law!” 

Writes a lady of reknown, 

But husbands by the hundred say 

She’d rather lay it down. 

* » * 
Jewett, Texas, Messenger 

Mr. Dave Bumpers is very sick suffer- 

g with the flue settling in his lungs. 





Why bc ashamed of 
hilf- clean hands? [MA 
SOAP Gems hands CLEAN 


NO CARD GAME 


TONIGHT. HIS 
WIFE SAYS HE 
DOESN’T PLAY. 


Out to a neighbor’s home .. . to a 
meeting...ortoasocial. Hands feel- 
ing as big as pitchforks, as prominent 
as the church steeple—because ordi- 
nary soap left part of the day’s grime 
on them. 

Most of us have often been em- 
barrassed by half-clean hands. And 
it’s so foolish! For no farther than 
your nearest store you can buy a soap 
. « - Lava Soap... that gets the 
grimiest hands clean in jig-time. 
And that’s true, whether your hands 


A Procter & Gamble Product 


| KNOW HE PLAYS. 
SHE’S JUST 

ASHAMED OF HIS 

HALF-CLEAN HANDS. 


‘Se 





are stained with ground-in grease, 
paint, pitch or any other kind of dirt; 
whether the water is hot or cold, 
hard or soft. 

And Lava comes in mighty handy 
for the women-folk, too. It quickly 
gets silver polish, stove blacking, fruit 
and vegetable stains and many others 
off the hands, yet leaves hands soft 
and smooth. 

Lava costs no more than ordinary 
soap—yet lasts much longer. Get 2 
or 3 cakes today. 


1. Lava’s thick heavy lather 
gets the surface dirt 


2. Its fine powdery pumice 
gets the ground-in dirt 


3. Its glycerine and sooth- 
ing oils protect the skin 


LAVA SOAP 





TAKES THE DIRT .. PROTECTS THE SKIN 
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Slippers For Su Fah Tan 


| Continued from page 


~~" - look, “the girl babies do not have the 
feet bound, and they grow to natur: 
size. More, when they appear in pub 
places, the girls are privileged to tal 
to men. They can also vote in the gover: 
ment elections, and they are even 
lowed to run businesses. Su Fah Tan, 
he bent closer, and sudden ardor an 
longing made his voice tremble, ‘ ‘T have 
come to take you back to America wit 
me. It is arranged with the immigrati 
authorities. 
We will go, 
beautiful flow- 
er. We will go 
tomorrow.” 

The eyes of 
the maiden 
were down- 
can you | cast.“‘T’ll have 
toask thehon- 


give me a hand at / orable father, 


I dare not otherwise.” 





. enne “ = “‘Honorable father,” 
silo filling tomorrow ? ~; prophesied Lin Fong 
despondently, “will nev 
er permit it. He will kill 
you; he will kill me.” 

“He is my honorable 


Siro filling season—and a farmer near 





Northwood, Iowa, is rounding up his f 
neighbors by telephone. A few calls and ve father,” she replied, as if 
. ti that settled the matter. 
he'll have all the help he needs. As she ceased speak 

In any season, the farm telephone saves ~ | ing, steps sounded on the 

7 7 \ | grass mat without, and a 

man entered. A man tall and cadaverous, 

market reports so that you can sell your ° with pinched, predatory face. Kaing Ta: 

it was, the bell ringer in the temple of 

Confucius, the father of the lovely Su 

order farm machinery, seed, and fertilizer. Fah Tan. 

It gives valuable assistance in business i. ' Paying no attention to the visitor, th 

r man strode to a cabinet and from it took 

a long pipe, and into its capacious bow 

relatives and friends. crunched the dried leaves of the popp\ 

The material ignited, he slumped into 

} nearby bunk; and it was then he final! 

be reckoned alone in day-by-day contacts, ee | looked at the tense Lin Fong and cold] 

said, “You will sup with us?” 
“Gladly, honorable sir,” stammere 

when you are in need of a doctor or vet- the youth in response. 


time and useless trips. It brings the latest 


produce at the right time. It helps you 


contacts and keeps you in touch with 
But the value of the telephone cannot 
business or social. There comes a time 


The response aggravated the othe 
: , man. “I have the politeness,” he sneered, 
fire or theft, and you must get K * | “‘to ask you to sup; you have not the p 


erinarian—a time of illness or accident, 


~‘ OND, 


some one, somewhere, quickly. ¢ é | liteness to refuse. Whence has gone you 
( civility? 
% ly ee “IT am sorry, honorable sir,”” Lin Fong 
renders a priceless service. WawH : dropped his | head. “I am a thousand 
ve : times sorry. 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM a v4 “Son of the Shantung wolf,” cried the 
va older man harshly, “leave! My home i 

no place for him who desecrates his 
Rolls Developed Fire Been Dam | Seah Suleier Winona Baeiem. Take, eae per and ancestors by following afte 
Falargoment > guaranteed Never Fade Perfect emcee Uicratare, temsetiol abies," Migntion siete strange gods 1 in a he athen land. Plain] 
RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN | J. W. HAW, 11 No. Pac. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. | vou have lost all veneration. Leave, wa’ 
; ward cub! And never again think of m\ 
daughter, Su Fah Tan. She has been sold 
’ to a flower boat.” 
: = A flower boat! The youth paled, th 
“LOS ANGELES Pg Saad fotetome of , girl gasped. A flower boat! A place 


gilded salons and fancy mirrors, of o 


Learn all branches Auto Repairing and Diesel op- | atevs S . S q 
eration lrain in California Easy-to-learn, practical | UeeeL scene talk. q flo wer boat! 


shop methods, under working conditions identical 


to actual shop practice. Trained men in demand. FOR “Is it kind] . honor ib] > sir? re 
We teach you to qualify for g obs. Brand-new Hats.Co t d Dres 9 a eee ae 
We oraamieg ard jualify for good jobs. Brand-new i ad San ses . : LI “Ts . 


= 
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It is then that the telephone 
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t 
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models, Autos and . » a 1 . y « \ ¢ wy. 
Big staff individual a Special Offer: The Chicago Mail Order Company wants tested Lin Fong | idly » Tasni' 
leat, largest trade school in [Conch | railr to send you a FREE copy i. its o0-cees kindly to put a dove with the hawks and 
vt arn ™m am boar a e 0 p > - > 
ing. Mail coupon for FREE [L. A., from any fall catalog. This great style book offers . co) PL. as cai uaa s 
‘ arn tofu. 8.” authentic fashions in famous Style Queen Crows: I he other, amaze » did nm rt re 
NATIONAL SCHOOLS nee 1 roeee and wey mae . ~~~ less o- join; passionately the youth rushed o! 
Dept. 10-SF, 4000 So. Figueroa St., Los Angeles. you'd expect to pay for such exclusive styles , a fa me . Tr alae 
Send Free Book and Details of Auto-Diesel Course. and outstanding quality. Just mail postal heatedly arguing, frantic ally ple ading 
request today for your free catalog — see “You have ceased?” said the older 
Nam for yourself how it will actually help you "| 
to dress better and save money. man as the lad’s breath gave out. 


INT) Yr NIM) .1°)4-maen “T have ceased,” admitted Lin Fon; 
|_F-250 | 


State City Dept. cHIcaco doggedly. 
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“The drum with the most air makes 
the loudest noisg,”’ curtly quoted Kaing 
lan, and shrugged disdainfully. 

Cunning purpose limning his visage, 
he arose from the bunk and disappeared 
behind the curtain. He reappeared with 
Su Fah Tan’s new slippers in his hands. 

Hostility was in his eyes as he glared 
at them, and venom. He started to tear 
them apart, but desisted abruptly. “T’ll 
give them to the bad one in the bell,” 
he chuckled evilly; and cast them in- 
solently into a corner. 


He turned then to the trembling youth. 
“One key does not rattle,” he said. ““Nev- 
er again shall you two meet. Su Fah Tan 
goes to the flower boat. Lin Fong goes 
away from her and this home.” 

Lin Fong, white-faced, turned slowly 
about. Into his room, blocks distant, the 
lad finally lurched. Lay on his bed 
thinking. A day. Two days. Three days, 
and four. 

On the fourth day he sprang to his 
feet, firm determination on his counte 
nance, and left the room. 

“Su Fah Tan?” 

The comely maiden looked up, happi- 
ness in her eyes, happiness mixed with 
misery, and fear. Like a swallow she 
flew to the hut. 

“Honorable father,” lowly she spoke, 
her face against the strong breast of her 
lover, “found the slippers I had picked 
up, and hidden; and he tried to kill me.” 
She bared, to his vengeful gaze, a 
bruised arm and shoulder. “He said I 
should have been killed long ago, when 
I was born, as most girl babies here are. 
‘One leaf is not missed from a large 
tree,’ he said. And the evil one was in 
his voice when he added he would soon 
give my slippers to the girl in the bell; 
she needed them worse than I! And he 
reminded me,” Su Fah Tan shivered, 
“that on the next li-pai-yih (worship) 
day I am to be taken to the flower boat.” 


SHE began to weep, and Lin Fong, 
holding her warm body close, grimly 
said: “Death is a better lover than 
shame. But neither shall it be. Is it not 
true that the fox with the longest legs 
reaches the tree-hole first?”’ And he be- 
gan to talk rapidly, earnestly, pleadingly. 

Su Fah Tan hearkened, at first 
shocked, then dubiously, then eagerly; 
and when he finally ended she nodded. 
\ quick embrace, and he made a cheer- 
ful exit from the hut. 

The next afternoon slightly before 
lusk a sampan hovered on the river near 
the banks where stood the majestic tem- 
ple of Confucius. In the sampan was Lin 
Fong, and in Lin Fong’s hand was a 
watch. Su Fah Tan was late in meeting 
lim at the rendezvous. 

The sun sank to rest back of the bam- 
boo watch towers on the city’s walls. A 
gray mist crept up from the sea. The 
pigeons fluttered to nocturnal rest on 
the eaves of the temple. The lights on 
the business houses far away began to 
gleam palely. A cow mooed at pasture, 
and a dove cried forlornly for its mate. 


ALARM came to Lin Fong’s heart. He 
oked at the watch again. Something 
ad happened. Su Fah Tan was more 
than an hour late. She 

The bell in the temple began to ring. 
[t was not the hour for the bell. Was 
Kaing Tan crazy? Did he dare to change 
the time for the [ Continued on page 47 


















ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT 














DON’T BUY TIRES BEFORE YOU 
SEE WHAT HE HAS TO OFFER 


For the same money or less—see how much 
more value Goodyear dealers offer you. 
They sell the most tires —by millions! 
They represent the world’s largest 
tire-builder. Their prices are not only 
competitive— they give you the public’s 
FIRST-choice tires—Goodyears! — which 
for more than 20 years have led every 
other kind in sales because of superior 
quality and greater value. 

See the REAL QUALITY you get at low prices! 
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Goodyear builds millions more 
tires than any other company — 
that’s why the fine, big, sturdy 
Speedway can be sold at rock- 
bottom prices: 


SPEEDWAY 

















Big Double Written 


GUARANTEE 


on Goodyears 
against road injuries 
and defects — as stated 
in the special warranty 
certificate you get with 
eachtire.Good at 40,000 
Goodyear dealers — 
anywhere in the U.S. 
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Our return to the zestful foods 
of fall marks a return to those 
successful recipes of readers, 
tasted, tested, andintroduced 


By Ruth Jacobs 


UR Successful Recipe page 
has had a vacation—so to speak. 
But we’re glad to be back, fit asa 
fiddle and ready for a long visit. 

The summer’s been hot, hasn’t 
it? And I thought 2 would ’most 
die the day I canned my pickled 
beets. I thought of you—canning 
those rows on rows of peas, beans, 
and goodness knows what have you. 
But isn’t the harvest great? I would 
like to peep into your cellars and 
maybe dip into the chow-chow pick- 
les or the cherry preserves—how I 
do like both of them! 

Give me October’s bright blue 
weather every time for a bit of re- 
laxation after a good, long working 
summer. It’s the time to sit back and 
retrospect. Every morsel of edible 
substance in the cellar; and the chil- 
dren off to school! I like to steal a 
few moments to think—yesterday I 
ran across this scrap of a poem: 


“If you put your nose to the grindstone rough, 
And you keep it down there long enough 
You'll forget there ever was such a thing 
As brooks that babble—and birds that sing.” 

Do you like it too? If so, won’t you 
send me a choice one of yours, keep- 
ing it to a stanza or two? 

But look at the clock—it’s almost 
time for dinner and I’m making the 
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Spiced Cider Prunes are ideal for October serving, but for 
that matter they would be good at any season of the year 


perfect Hamburger Pie which was 
sent to the Tasting-Test Kitchen by 
Mrs. Light, over in Ohio: 


Tomato Hamburger Pie 


1 cupful of canned 
tomatoes 

1 cupful of cooked 
green beans 

l teaspoonful of 
sugar 

3 cupfuls of seasoned 
mashed potatoes 


1 medium-sized on- 
ion, cut fine 
A small piece of suet 


to 1 pound of 


hamburger _ 
2 teaspoonfuls of salt 
{teaspoonful of 

pepper 
1 egg, beaten 

Cook the onion in the melted suet 
until soft and yellow. Add the ham- 
burger, salt, and pepper and con- 
tinue cooking until lightly browned, 
stirring occasionally. Add the toma- 
toes, green beans, and sugar, mixing 
well. Place in a greased casserole and 
top with the mashed potatoes which 
have been well seasoned, egg added 
and beaten until very fluffy. Bake in 
a hot oven (425 degrees F.) until 
nicely browned. Serves 4 to 6.—Mrs. 
M. L., Ohio. 

I’m going to bake the above pie 
in individual yellow pottery baking 


dishes with cute stubby handles 
and they came from the dime store. 
I’ll pop one on each serving plate 
and we’re ready to go. 


UNCLE BEN used to tell us how 
he rode 50 miles, horseback, to get 
Grandma Tucker’s crumb cakes. But 
we can boast that all of s0 folk 
around the office enjoyed tastes ol 
these crunchy flapjacks: 


Delicious Breakfast Crumb Cakes 


Day-old bread, 
crumbled fine to 
measure 1}% pints 

l4 cupful of flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder 


2 eggs 
teaspoonful of soda 
pint of buttermilk 
or sour milk 

2 tablespoonfuls of 
melted shortening 


Place the eggs in a mixing bow! 
and beat until light. Dissolve the 
soda in the buttermilk, add to the 
beaten eggs with the melted short- 
ening, and mix well. Add the bread 
crumbs, then the flour (which has 
been sifted with the baking powder) 
and stir until a fairly stiff batter is 
formed. Bake | Continued on page 48 
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SPEAKING OF QUICK DESSERTS ::: SPEAKING OF GRAND ONES ::: 


here’s the NEw Minute lapioca! 


So ca ah 
lo 
ma he 


Minute Tapioca 
Cream, garnished 
with sweetened 


peach slices. 









Minute Tapioca Cream, with chocolate 
sauce poured over it. 
So MANy quick desserts Jook and taste 
ke quick desserts ! 
But take a spoonful of this fluffy-light, 
reamy, custardy pudding—and take your 
it off to the New Minute Tapioca! 
Imagine! This delicate, piled-high 
finute Tapioca Cream is cooked in 
ily 5 minutes after the liquid scalds 
) Minutes instead of 15!). 
Yes, we’ ve shortened the cooking time 
nazingly, yet we've made the texture 
en better. 
There’s a delicious new lightness, new 
iffiness in the New Minute Tapioca. 
y it today—using the new, simplified 


THE NEW 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CREAM 


¥% cup Minute Tapioca 4 cups milk 
\% cup sugar 1 or 2 egg whites, 


\% teaspoon salt 
1 or 2 egg yolks 


stiffly beaten 
1 teaspoon flavoring 


<Combing Minute Tapioca, sugar, salt, egg yolk, and milk 


in top of double boiler and stir enough to break egg yolk. 
Place over rapidly boiling water, bring to scalding point 
(allow 5 to 7 minutes), and coo minute stirrin 

quently. Remove from boiling water. a small amount 
into egg white; add to remaining tapioca mixture and 
blend. Cool — mixture thickens as it cools. When slightly 
cool, add flavoring, chill. Serve in sherbet glasses. Serves 8. 

(Atl measurements are level) 


See what grand desserts 
from this one recipe 


recipe. Notice that everything except egg 
whites and flavoring now goes right in 
together. 

And — consider the ways you can vary 
this wonderful pudding. With a sauce. 


With a garnish. Women write of dozens of 


Minute Tapioca Cream, 
topped with cubes of 


currant jelly. 


delicious ways they serve it! Minute Tapioc: 


is a product of General Foods. 
FREE! Brand-New Recipe 
¢ Booklet and Sample! 








(You can paste this coupon on a penny postcard) 


50 new desserts! 37 chefs’ secrets for success with 
difficult dishes. 15 special menus. Also generous 
sample of the NEW Minute Tapioca. Just address 
GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Michigan. 











s.F 10-35 
Name 
Street 
City Stat 
Fill in completely— print name and address. If 


you live in Canada, address: General Foods, Ltd., 
Cobourg, Ont Offer expires July 1, 193¢ 
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yp TO AUTUMN 


Wi 1EN all outdoors begins parading in its autumnal glory, it’s time to 
step up in style. With the first turning of the leaves comes that desire to do some- 
thing different, be different, and look different. Look different you may, this fall, 
for there is a freedom in style, line, and combination of materials which no plan 
for winter wear Can ignore. 

There is a lilt that brings us fuller and shorter skirts. Waistlines may creep 
down a bit, yet remain fitted to. present the figure flatteringly. Trimmings are 
much in evidence, such as the new buttons—odd, square, and metal. Scarfs still 
cling to the necks when the chic new collars are not quite snug. Braid, fur, and 
even suede trims some of our woolen favorites. Tweeds, wool | Continued on page 45 















~ Yail Coupon NOW 
for NEW FREE CATALOG 


Your name and address on the coupon brings 
FREE to you the greatest KalamazooStove, 
Range and Furnace catalog of all time. 

It displays over 200 styles and sizes—many 
in full color — more bargains than in 20 big 
stores —new stoves—new ideas — new color 
combinations — new features. It quotes rock- 
bottom, direct-to-you FACTORY PRICES. 








Now the Stove of Your Dreams 
for As Little As 18c a Day 


Easy credit—Easy terms. Kalamazoo 
quality—FACTORY PRICES. 200 styles 
and sizes to choose from. Learn how 
more than 950,000 satisfied customers 
have saved money by dealing with “A 
Kalamazoo Direct to You.” Find out why 
Kalamazoo, established over 35 years, is 
now doing the biggest business in its 
history. Learn why Kalamazoo can give 
you better quality at a lower price. Mail 
coupon for new FREE Catalog! 


*“Oven That Floats in Flame” 


This new catalog tells you about the 
great Kalamazoo plants, occupying 26 
acres, employing an army of men, mak- 
ing nothing but our own stoves and fur- 
naces that are sold direct to you. It 
shows the scientific Testing Laboratory 
that insures the highest standard of qual- 
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WHY wear yourself out with a WORN-OUT stove 
when you can have a new KALAMAZOO for. . . 


18c a day at the FACTORY PRICE! 


ity for every Kalamazoo. It describes 
the numerous Kalamazoo features; such 
as the prize-winning “‘Oven That Floats 
in Flame,” “‘Ripple Oven Bottom,”’ Cop- 
per Reservoirs, Non-Scorch Lids, Enam- 
eled Ovens, etc. 


Porcelain Enamel Stoves 


In this finely illustrated catalog you will 
thrill at the new-style Porcelain Enamel 
Combination Gas, Coal and Wood 
Ranges, and Coal and Wood Ranges, so 
beautiful and colorful that you won’t be 
content until you have one for your very 
own—Porcelain Enamel Circulating 
Heaters, including the famous Franklin 
and the new, ultra-modern Century, the 
handsomest, sturdiest ever seen — Fur- 
naces—both pipe and pipeless. (Send 
rough sketch of your rooms for FREE 
plans.) Mail coupon today! 


Buy Your Stoves Direct from 
the Men Who Make Them 


Kalamazoo Improvements and Designs 
are modern, but Kalamazoo Quality is 
still the good, old-fashioned kind. We 
still build into every Kalamazoo the same 
high grade materials, the same fine work- 
manship that over 950,000 customers 
have known for ¥3 of a century. We are 


















$4 





THE NEW CENTURY 






FRANKLIN 


20 FIRE DOOR 22, FIRE Por 





specialists, building nothing but stoves 


and furnaces. 


When you deal with 


Kalamazoo, you deal direct with the 
Factory—direct with the men who 
actuaily make your stoves and 


furnaces. 


Don’t pay more than the 


FACTORY PRICE—mail coupon to- 
day for the nation’s greatest stove and 
furnace guide-book! 


What This Catalog Offers You 


i. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 
6. 


Cash or Easy Terms— Year to Pay— 
as little as 18c a day. 

30 Days FREE TRIAL—360 Days 
Approval Test. 

24 Hour Shipment — 
Guaranteed. 
$100,000 Bank Bond Guarantee of 
Satisfaction. 


Safe Delivery 


5 Year Parts Guarantee. 


FREE Furnace Plans. 


Address all mail to Factory at Kalamazoo. 


THE KALAMAZOO STOVE CoO., Mfrs. 


21 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Warehouses: Utica, N. Y.; Akron, Ohio; 
Harrisburg, Pa.; Springfield, Mass. 





(Ut costs only 1c to mail this coupon. Seca bentelabdetat Post Card) 
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Direct $ Saws $Saea § 


| KALAMAZOO STOVE Co., Mfrs. 

21 Rochester Avenue, Kalamasoo, Michigan 

| | Dear Sirs: Please send me your Free Catalog. 
| Check articles in which you are interested. 

, Coal and Wood Range [] 

‘ Comb. Coal, Wood and Gas Range [_] 
Heater [_] 
\ 


Oil Stove [] 


Furnace [] 
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DARLING, COULD 
YOU COME OVER 
AND STAY WITH MY 


NO, AND WE HAVENT 
HAD ONE IN AGES! 


| CANT UNDERSTAND. .. 


| THAT NIGHT_ Bath toe 


MY, WHAT GRAND LATHER 


} 
| 
| 


| OF COURSE ITS A CRAZY 


IDEA BUT COULD “B.0” 
BE KEEPING JOHN AWAY 
FROM ME ? THINK [LL 


INFANT TONIGHT ? 
OR HAVE YOUA 
DATE WITH JOHN ? 


J) 














THIS SOAP GIVES, JEANIE! 





LIFEBUOY BRINGS LUCK Jy exding"B.0'! 


A LITTLE BIRDIE TOLD 
ME YOU'RE SEEING JOHN A 
LOT THESE DAYS. NO TIME 

NOW FOR MY JEANIE 





THATS RIGHT! SHES GOT 
ME TO TAKE CARE OF UNTIL 
“ DEATH DO US PART” 


HANGE TO LIF 
yy / ITS LIFEBUOY. DADDY SAYS i poeple a 
> EVERYBODY SHOULD USE IT — 


SOS THEY WONT HAVE “B.0” 











wy 


YOU LITTLE WITCH, 
HOW DO YOU KEEP 


YOUR SKIN SO \_ 
IRRESISTIBLE ? 


—_/ 
ITS A SECRET THAT 
BEGINS WITH AN “L’ 
AND ENDS WITH A“Y” 


ND not a rea! secret at that! Millions of women have found 
A Lifebuoy agrees with their skin. Gratefully, they tell others 
how deeply, how gent/y it cleanses. According to scientific skin 
tests, Lifebuoy is more than 20% milder than many so-called 
“beauty soaps.” It makes you a present of fresh, youthful radiance! 


Safe from offending 
When Lifebuoy is your bath soap, you 
know your daintiness is beyond reproach. 
Abundant even in cold water—Lifebuoy 
lather purifies, deodorizes, stops “ B.O.” 
(body odor). Its clean scent rinses away. * 
Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 





THESE YOUN 


( | HEARD YOU ORDER ) 
) A BOX OF RINSO 


(\ ALWAYS USE IT, 100) _ 
a tieetens 7 ——E - 
J | NEVER USE ANY 
OTHER SOAP IN MY 
WASHING MACHINE 


aw 





ND ISN'T RINSO 
SIMPLY MARVELOUS 
FOR DISHWASHING! 


/YES, 1T WASHES CLOTHES 
4.0R5 SHADES WHITER THAN 
ANY SOAP I'VE EVER USED! 
IT WASHES COLORS 94 
BRIGHTER, 100 
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RINSO SAVES ME 
HOURS OF SCRUBBING 
—{ HAVENT ANY 
WASHER YOU KNOW 


WISE ABOUT WASHDAY 


RINSO SAVES ME WORK, 
TOO. IT GETS CLOTHES 
SO WHITE, | DONT NEED 
TO BOIL THEM 
— NX 








BN ‘a 


THATS RIGHT. 

\T MUST BE A 

BLESSING 
TO YOU 








. Sa 4 


SL 


Whiter clothes from sick too 
no scrubbing—no boiling 


tee washing, Rinso’s rich, live] 
whine °* boiling. Clothes Gee a ae out dirt without scrub- 
He ye —— come bright and fresh. 
Pot aa _ come clean with a little 
ae ing between the fingers. Clothes 
wines times longer this “no-scrub” way 

Ph snon coe you don € need any bar soaps, *® 
ion se 5 €rs—even in hardest water. Rec. 
pant ae y makers of 34 famous washers 

or dishes. Get the BIG package , 

A PRODUCT OF LEVER BROS. 4 , 


—— 


'M APPROVED BY 


INSTITUTE 


| 
| 









from your local dealer or by writing to 
the manufacturers of the various pumps 
that are on the market. 

Generally shallow-well pumps cost 
much less than deep-well pumps, but the 
capacity of the pump and depth of the 
well and the distance which water must 
be forced will all affect the cost of the 
pump and installation. Under ordinary 
conditions where water is supplied to the 
house only, from a cistern or shallow 
well, a good automatic pump can be in- 
stalled for about seventy-five or eighty 
dollars. 

The shallow-well pump, of course, in 
the automatic type, has the pump cylin- 
der attached to the 
pump unit, all of 
which will be kept 
above ground, in 
the basement or in 
a shallow pit. The 
cylinder does not 
go into the well. In 
this type the source 
of water supply 
should not be more 
than twenty feet 
below the pump. 
Under ordinary 
home conditions 
and using a forty- 
gallon storage tank, 
this type of pump 
will run about five 
minutes three times 
during the day. 

Deep-well auto- 
matic pressure 
pumps are more 
expensive. Usually they require a larger 
motor. All the working parts are heavier. 
They must pull a heavier load. In the 
deep-well pump the depth of the well 
determines how far down the cylinder 
must go. This cylinder should never be 
more than twenty feet from the water. 
Many individuals like to place the cylin- 
der in the water, and it is usually lo- 
cated as near the water as is reasonably 
possible. The pump must not only pull 
the water into the cylinder, but must lift 
it the depth of the well, which may be 
two hundred feet or even more. Besides 
it must carry the weight of the heavy 
pump rod which operates the plunger 
that moves up and down inside the cy]l- 
inder. So it is easy to see why this type 
of pump is more expensive. Deep-well 
automatic pressure pumps for wells about 
fifty feet deep with about three hundred 
gallons per hour capacity can be in- 
stalled for approximately one hundred 
and fifty dollars. This, of course, is for 
the pump only, and not for the part of 
the water system that lies beyond the 
pump and pressure tank. 

There is nothing complicated about 
connecting either the shallow-well or 
deep-well type of pump to the pipes that 
lead to the house, to the other farm 
buildings, to the tank in the yard, or to 
the garden. There is usually just one 
pipe that connects this distributing sys- 
tem to the pump. There is no really good 
offhand way of telling what size this pipe 
must be, and very often the size of pump 
purchased will give a clue as to the size 
of the connecting pipe that is needed. 

The demand you will make on the sys- 


Water, Water Everywhere 





Inclosed, silent—capable service 


| Continued from page 22 | 


tem can be determined fairly accurately 
from the following figures: The ordinary 
family needs twenty gallons per person 
per day for house use. Ten gallons per 
day are required for each horse and cow; 
two gallons per day per hog; and one 
gallon per day for sheep. The amount 
necessary to water flowers or garden is 
very difficult to determine, depending 
upon the amount of watering to be done 
and the size of the garden. 

If the well is located close to the house, 
the house supply will probably not re- 
quire more than 114” pipe leading to the 
house, and it may be smaller from that 
point on. One of the common troubles 
encountered in dis- 
tributing systems 
of this kind is a 
too-small supply 
line. We common- 
ly hear housewives 
complaining that if 
someone draws wa- 
ter from the sink 
in the kitchen, the 
bath upstairs is 
without water. The 
cause of this trou- 
ble is generally a 
small supply line. 
The supply line 
should not be less 
than a 3%” pipe. 
Pipes that lead to 
individual faucets 
from this supply 
line should be 14” 
pipe. We often in- 
sist on 1144” supply 
lines to insure a plentiful supply to each 
outlet thruout the house and farmyard. 

There is no way of telling what the 
distributing system in the house will 
cost except by actually figuring on a par- 
ticular system. The cost depends upon 
the amount of pipe, the amount of 
joints, and the time that it will take to 
place them. A few extra dollars in total 
cost, added to insure more convenient 
outlets, will come flying home to roost. 
Beware of false saving! 


lr IS not at all difficult to run a branch 
line, usually not less than 34” pipe, thru 
a water heater and a thirty- or forty- 
gallon hot-water tank, and from there to 
the hot-water faucets in the same man- 
ner used for the cold-water supply. The 
hot-water heater may be a kerosene 
heater, a coal water heater, or the source 
of heat may be the kitchen range. 

Another thing which should be care- 
fully considered when installing pipes of 
this kind is the possible desire to drain 
the system completely. 

There is nothing mysterious about a 
good water system, and considering the 
amount of service which a low-cost sys- 
tem provides, it seems inconsiderate not 
to let everyone know about it. A service 
of this kind that means so much to every 
farm family seems never to get front- 
page attention. 

These systems have much in common 
with a man’s stomach or heart. They 
function for years without our really be- 
ing aware of them, but let either of them 
fail us and they immediately become the 
most important things in the world. 


| 








New 12 ton Reo Economy Truck 


EO quality reaches a new high peak— 
Reo prices average an all-time low— 

in this sensational line of Reo Speedwagons 
that covers every type of farm hauling. 


Brilliant, new streamlined styling and 
exceptional comfort and safety features 
are builtintoall new Reo Speedwagonsand 


| Trucks. Beneath these important factors 





of appearance and protection is sturdy con- 
Struction that makes Reo Speedwagons 
outwork and outlast all other trucks. 


Go over the Reo 1% ton economy truck. 
You will find real truck construction. The 
husky six-cylinder Silver Crown Truck 
Engine has long-life Lo-Ex pistons and 
valve seat inserts. It is engineered and 
built by Reo to deliver maximum usable 
power with remarkable gasoline and oil 
economy. Big, powerful hydraulic brakes 
pioneered by Reo increase safety and save 
tires and brake linings. Balanced load 
distribution; full-floating, truck-type 
rear axle and a long list of other money- 


| saving features make Reo at these all-time 


low prices America’s low-cost, long-life 
farm truck. 


See your dealer or write for detailed infor- 
mation. 


Reo Speedwagons and Trucks range from 4 t« 
46 tons including Tractor-Trailers and Buses 
Prices from $445 up, chassis f. o.b. Lansing, p!us 
tax. Special equipment 
$ se extra. Prices subject to 
change without notice 


AND Write Reo Motor Car Co., 
uP Lansing, Michigan for in- 
formation. 


* 14-Ton Chassis f. o. b. Lansing, plus tax 


QE SPEEDW AGONS 
AND TRUCKS 





REO MOTOR CAR CO. 1 . 
| Please send me literature on following | 
models. Also Free information on Slide Rule 
| Check-up. No obligation. | 
| ¥% Ton [)1% Ton [)2to3Ton | 
| |} 4 to 6 Ton ) Tractor-Trailer 
| (OE ————— 
| Address 
| City State | 
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Modern White ‘The Tardy Pupil 


SEVERAL times teacher had repri- 


manded Johnnie for being tardy. Fur 
thermore, when he did arrive in the class 
room ten or fifteen minutes later than 
the rest of the children, he was very lax 


and indifferent, and it would take some 
time before he would become interested 


dot Country Homes | in what was going on. 





Finally, teacher got in touch with 
Johnnie’s mother, but mother only 
shrugged her shoulders and said she did 
the best she could by hurrying him off 
every morning. She awakened him early, 
and if he didn’t get there on time, it 
wasn’t her fault. 

The truth of the situation finally came 
about thru a neighbor. Johnnie, it 
seemed, was a victim of circumstances. 
Every morning before he left for school, 
he had a “hundred and one”’ household 
chores to perform, for mother. To be 
sure, the tasks were light enough for the 


ITH your home equipped with these 

amazing new Aladdin Kerosene (coal- 
oil) Mantle Lamps you may light your 
home as beautifully and decoratively as 
those who live in the city. Aladdin’s light 
is soft, steady, and abundant—makes read- 
ing, sewing, writing or any indoor evening 
work easier and more pleasant. It removes 
the danger of eye injury from homes lighted 
with the reddish-yellow light from the 
old-style open-flame lamp. 

No kerosene lighted home can afford to 
gma eae ne pei. sturdy little fellow, but nevertheless, 
sty howd, ake odie a “4 sar den teas Seay they took his mind off what should have 
Th C t en qoddieet @f Trinh, Mever eqein oil been his sole thought upon awakening— 

e OSs you be able to provide getting ready for school and arriving at 
yourself and family school on time. Naturally, after Johnnie 
of Old Style with this wonder light carried out mother’s wishes, he arrived 

so cheaply. Get yours in the classroom fatigued and far from 


Kerosene now. , being in a receptive mood for learning. 
Many New SCHOOL life demands many responsi 


(Lamp Light | Models at New es | bilities of the child. In the morning, 











° while the child’s mind is fresh and alert, 

Low Prices . * aa : 
his whole thought should be centered on 
New Model Aladdins are available in both glass and the responsibilities that are before him 
mote table, hanging and —— a heer nee — for the day. Upon awakening, everything 
amp styles ina variety of colors an nishes at new a ee See 2.2 : te ne he 
lower prices. A lamp for every purpose, place and purse. he does brushing his teeth, washing, 
Beautiful new glass and decorated Whip-o-lite shades | dressing, breakfasting, putting on his 
adaptable to ail styles at surprisingly low prices. —-— | wraps, and gathering his books—should 
be done with the thought that it is his 


7 ( I ; duty to arrive at school neat and tidy 
Aladdin Now nape ey and on time. 

Certainly children, especially in large 

Kerosene (Coal Oi!) \ families, should be trained to help moth- 


r, but their tasks should not interfere 


Mantle Lamp F with school routine; rather, they should 
Ask 4 tk be done after school or before play. 
in +) yee £0 Set Saew The Mantle Lamp Company If children are taught to wash and 
Deal our dealers name write e fA 4 I ol ~ 

Gg for it and illustrated of America, Incorporat 


folder. 609 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 




















dress themselves, prepare themselves for 
school, and get off without a lot of 
“Mother, where is this, and Mother, 
where is that,” that in seuelf i is a big help 
to mother, and about all we can ask of 
the average school child.—Mrs. G.O. M, 


STORY OF THE | 
SAXOPHONE | The Pheasants 


For every music-lover. Tells how 
Antoine Saxe invented today’s most | y* , 
popular instrument, Write now for | Wild pheasants understand the grave 
this thrilling booklet; no obligation, a James, Spring- 4 7 

eld, Ill., first divis- salute 


to play. Buescher True- f 2 winner. National . 
EAS Tone " pixophone 8, im- High School Contest ( )f dusk, the vel\ et-petaled dahlia 
proved and simplified so you can 1985. plays a Bues- : 
ae tunes immediately. Join school _ s | dark, 
or community band for fun, travel, education. Write Ol li > obe lience , ate . 1 b; k 
for details of FREE TRIAL on any band or orchestra ique obedience of stem and bark, 


instrument — saxophone, cornet, trombone, etc The lawe of ie ‘T ‘ > > 
Buescher Band Instrument Co., 1055 Buescher Bidg., Elkhart, indiana The laws of quiet, he siding nature mute. 
They turn their heads, high-held; their 


flattened ears 
Intent on sighing of a single leaf. 
With low-voiced whistle, close beside a 


if, ‘ t EYE sheaf 
TANICR Of grass, they stand; folded their flight 


LOCAL MANAGER WANTED and fears. 
Detects fire in its early stages. Sounds 
1@)?4 CHAF a loud, piercing alarm — saves | 
‘ ives and arty. Easy - 
ING USE EMA sins ives and property. Hany {00"| ‘Their beauty, folded too in soft eclipse: 
Every public building, hospital, factory, Color of russet, ivory and gold 
zo * 


store, hotel, school, college, home, country 


estate, stock farm a live prospect. Makes Cop per and | purp le, SCé irlet, enetabd 


Ht dramatic 30-second demonstration. 12 to 48 
units possible for full equipment large build- Is bright as Cargo of some ak len ship. 
ings. 2 to 4 ts for homes. An opportunity for 
Fe ee ent ition men rhe get} Richness that rests in rugs of India 


in on the ground floor. Write for free . , " ’ . a . 
REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. | s = Z tails explaining how to get up in the Is W rapped In winter dark of low a. 


ii higher earning class. 
PETROLEUM JELLY FIRE-CRY COMPANY, Dept. 2 se 
1300 €. First St., DAYTON, onid Marion Louise Bliss 
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Stepping Up 
To Autumn 


[ Continued from page 40 | 





crepes, velveteens, silks woven to look 
like wool are some of the best materials. | 
Colors in order of importance are brown, 
black, deep reds, green, blue, and gray. 
All these and their different values offer 
many possibilities for keeping us well 
dressed for any occasion. 

Booked to read the club paper this 
month—and what to wear? This au- 
tumn-brown wool, $9220, light-weight 
enough to soften into darts and flared 
sleeves (accented with sea-blue neck 
drape and cuffs) would insure the charm 
with which you could present even the 
dullest subject. Designed for sizes 34 to | 
40 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 39-inch fabric. 

Styled for real youth is this washable 
wool challis, No. §2097. Gay collar and 
cuffs repeat the theme of the flowers, 
and there’s ample yardage for sprinting | 
and somersaults. Designed for sizes 2 to 
8 years; and requires 214 yards of 36- 
inch material for size 4. 

An ever-ready emergency kit done up 
in willow-green wool is 82734, with its 
reckless-size collar (on the dress) and 
cuffs (on the jacket). Too warm for a 
coat? Slip on the darker jacket of velvet- 
een. Too warm for the jacket? Check it 
and you're still well dressed, especially 
if you’re carrying a brown, nubby-fabric 
bag to match your big wooden buttons 
and kid gloves and shoes. Be sure your 
sporty linen handkerchief tucked away 
in your bag is yellow. Designed for sizes 
12 to 20 years and 30 to 40 inches bust 
measure. Size 16 requires 314 yards 39 
inch fabric and 15¢ yards of contrasting. 

Just hope that someone will “run in” 
before you change this becoming morn- 
ing dress, S9770. Even for a party we | 
seldom see a prettier neck—lively but | 
soft, with special scallops to accommo- 
date our favorite big buttons. Designed 
for sizes 14 to 20 years and 32 to 46 
inches bust measure. Size 16 requires 3) 
yards of 36-inch fabric. 

For Sunday afternoon or “‘date’”’ 
night, a close-fitting skirt, voluminous 
sleeves, and a bodice drawn into a perky, 
generous-size bow at the neck would put 
anyone in just the right spirits for a good 
time. Then have it of supple wine 
satin, set off by heavy ivory bracelets! 
82364 is designed for sizes 12 to 20 years 
and 30 to 40 years. Size 16 requires 37% 
yards of 39-inch fabric. 














Patterns may be secured from the 
Pattern Department, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa, at 15 cents each. 
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e When you have worked hard all 
your life—and reach your sixties 
and seventies—how would you like 
to be able to sit beside a cheerful 
fire, take things easy and live on 
cream checks which don’t require 
any choring? 


That’s what you can do, if you own 
Northwestern Mutual endowment 
insurance. Crops, then, may be light 
—or prices low. But you needn’t 
worry. You can make that life in- 
surance policy pay you “cream 
checks” every month. There need 
be no more rolling out of bed, on 
cold chilly mornings, to take care 
of the cows. You’re fixed for the 
rest of your life—and your wife, 


too, as long as she lives. 


The 
Northwestern 
Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 3 


“7 Sion Dolla’: Extale 


The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now 
total a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection 
of more than 600,000 policyholders with over three and a half billions of insurance in force. 





without the chores 
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There are many farm families, right 
now, who are living on the North- 
western Mutual life insurance they 
started years ago. This is one of 


the largest, strongest, most eco- 
nomical companies — established : 
for three-quarters of a century— : 
and with more than 600,000 mutu- 


al members. Why not use its great 
strength to insure financial inde- 
pendence for your own old age? 


It can’t do any harm to get the 
facts. It will take but a minute to 
mail us the coupon below for the 
booklet—“EARNED LEISURE” —and 
it may show you the way to make 
your less active years happier and 
more comfortable. 

mr 


























THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL a 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin == 






Without obligation, please send me 
your booklet “EARNED LEISURE. 






Name 


Address 










Age 


S.F. 10-35 


City 
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AMAZING, 














NO MORE 
RUN DOWN 
BATTERIES 


NO POWER LINES 





EUROPE 
SOUTH AMERICA 
OR THE ORIENT 


EVERY DAY—OR MONEY BACK 


ALL AMERICAN STATIONS, TOO al], 
Zenith Farm Radio performs 
like City Sets. Clean-clear, far 
or near reception all the time, 
You’ve never heard anything 
likeit before! Investigatetoday. 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 
for 20 years makers of fine radios 


““SELF-OPERATING”’ 


GIVES 50c A YEAR 


After 20 years of research, Zenith experts 
now announce an utterly different farm 
radio. Specially designed to give trouble- 
free performance for the country home and 
farm without electric power, It’s startling— 
amazing! Doesn’t use any dry batteries at 
No power line connections. 
down storage batteries to send out for charg- 
ing. Lowest operating power cost on record 
—only 50c a year—to bring the whole enter- 
tainment world to your home! 

The secret lies in a newly developed device 
called ‘‘Frepower.”’ 
mounts on your roof and uses the wind to 
keep battery charged. Light winds charge— 
gales won’t over-charge. Guaranteed to work. 


FARM RADIO 


REVOLUTIONARY 
“FREPOWER” 
DEVICE 


1h : 4 a a 
dyelh>,.24m ‘gn 
POWER OPERATING COST 


No run- 


A simple machine that 








SEND COUPON TODAY FOR FREE TRIAL OFFER 


—— — = oe ee ee ee ee 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 

3620 Iron St., Dept. 58 Chicago 

Without obligation, send me new catalogue and 
introductory free trial offer on the new Zenith 
Long Distance Farm 


adio. 
Name 


STII Cccigtincsccnmmniaateniinlantssetion 











LOW COST 


ELECTRICITY 


Universal FARM 
LIGHT BATTERIES | 
forall makes of | 
plantsatlowest 
prices. Easy 
payment planif 
desired. Write 
for new low | 4 
prices and free | 
Battery 
Guide. 


UNIVERSAL 
ALROLECTRIC) 


Universal WIND ELECTRIC LIGHT 
and POWER PLANTS (formerly 
Hebco-Aeroelectric) 


Full line of 32and6 volt RADIO SETS 








Write for Catalogs and Prices 


UNIVERSAL 
BATTERY CO. 


3432 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO | 
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guerre ity, 


Cleans Cars 


NEW 


ROSIE 


A revolutionary chemical 
sponge has just been invented 
that cleans cars like magic. 
Banishes auto-washing drudg- 

ery.Alsocleanslinoleum, woo 

work, windows without work! 
Auto owners and housewives 
wild about it! Sample Offer. 
Samples sent at our Fisk to first 
person in each locality. who 
pean » No obligation. Be first — 

in your name today! 


Kristee Mfg.Co. 22088" va 


AGENTS! 


MAKE BIG MONEY! 
New, easy plan — simply 
show and take orders. No 
experience needed. No 
risk. FREE OUTFIT! 
Write today forall details. 











Sandoome, exert, 
ait woot COAT SWEATERS $3.48 


Men’s, Women’s! Ten sensationally pape 
ular styles shown in our free booklet! 
Smart, good-looking twin sets and 
sweater coats! Knit in soft, rich, luxur- 
ious all-wool fabrics! Novelty action 
backs! Latest fashion features! Write us! 





GOLDEN GATE KNITTING MILLS, Dept. $-6 
San Francisco. in business over 30 years 








FARM BARGAINS! 


Washington, Idaho, Montana, North and South 
Dakota, Upper Wisconsin-Michigan, along The Mil- 
waukee Road. Easy terms. Bottom prices. Free books, 
price lists. Specify location and type of farming preferred. 


R. W. Reynolds, 825 Union Sta., Chicago, lll. 


gor »d-looking, 


| grease. On the better utensils, 


| 


Kitchen Equipment 
[ Continued from page 17 | 


comfortable handles 
many new pieces are so adjusted as to 
protect the hands from splattering 
when the 
they are so chemi 
as to be 


on 


handles are of wood, 
cally treated and adjusted 


| practically fireproof. 


| act as a protective stand as well. 





One manufacturer even goes so far as 
to add black covers with green plastic 
knobs to one of his sets of dashing ket 
tles. It is almost like painting the lily. 
In this particular group is our old friend 
the percolator. Its lines too are straight, 
its base substantial. The spout is gener- 
ous and the handles of firm, black com- 
position. It has a flat black cover from 
which the glass dome has completely 
disappeared. In its place is a neat and 
highly decorative glass ball which shows 
just as well how the coffee is perking. 


SuPE R-THICK utensils for waterless 
cooking grow increasingly popular. They 
retain so much important food value. 
And how they do save fuel. Potatoes for 
instance, baked on top of the stove in one 
of these super-thick utensils, are said to 
consume 77 percent less fuel than those 
baked in the conventional way and rival 
them closely in flavor. It is well known 
that Dutch-oven cooking saves initial 
food cost as well as fuel cost, since one 
may use the less tender portions of meat 
and make them delicious. The heat should 
be reduced to a “whisper” as soon as the 
vessel has reached cooking temperature. 

Added to this particular group which 
includes iron and aluminum is a new 
alloy that resembles the latter in appear- 
ance but is much lighter. It has a beauti- 
ful lustre finish which is retained without 
scrubbing or scouring. This group also 
has such virtues as vapor-tight covers, 
easy-pouring lips and spouts, and quick 
heating f facilities. And note its smart 
shapes, in particular the sizzling steak 
platter shown in the accompanying illus- 
trations. While the steak is broiling, the 
metal platter is being heated on top of 
the stove. The steak is then transferred 
to it and melted butter added. The 
wooden handles which you see are de- 
tachable. When the steak is ready to go 
to the table these are adjusted and serve 
not only to carry it to the table but to 
This 
particular group would be an excellent 
gift for a bride. 

Some of these new pieces would go a 
long way toward rejuvenation of an old 
kitchen and add the final touch of smart- 
ness and convenience to a new one. 








Slippers for Su Fah Tan 
| Continued from page 37 | 


ringing of the bell, the time that Tao 
and Shun had set hundreds of years ago? 
Or was someone else rifiging it? 

Someone else! Why, of course! It was 
Su Fah Tan! Listen! “Cling! Clang! 
Cli-i-i-ng!’’ Listen to that wail. *‘Hsieh!” 
It was Su Fah Tan crying for him. 

Lin Fong crazily sculled the sampan 
ashore, leaped onto the muddy banks, 
and sped toward the temple. 

Past blind beggars on the steps he 
went, past worshippers bowed prostrate 
before shrines. Thru the vestibule where 
burned incense to holy forefathers. 

The heavy outer door he swung anx- 
iously open, and against his nostrils 
pressed the sweet odor of burning ma- 
chyar (poison). He staggered, and peered 
intently thru the gloom. There by the 
great rope, with one slim hand still im- 
potently clutching it, reclined Su Fah 
Tan as if dead. 


Lin FONG, holding his breath, rushed 
forward and swept her into his arms. 
Drowsily she opened her eyes. ““Honor- 
able father,” she murmured, “overheard 
our plans. Honorable father tricked me 
here, and burned the machyar. | rang 
the bell for you.” 

Black rage in his heart, the lad reeled 
with his burden to the door. With his 
last vestige of strength, he swung it 
open, and gratefully drank of the clean, 
fresh air. As he stood thus, he heard agi- 
tated steps approaching and, with the 
girl in his arms, instinctively retreated 
back of a tall statue. 

Kaing Tan, an insane look on his 
pinched face, rushed up to the door of his 
room, and hesitated. 

He shoved the door timidly, and 
moved back sullenly when the deadly 
fumes from within assailed him. His 
eyes met no unconscious captive; all his 
eyes met were the slippers that Su Fah 
Tan had dropped. 

So great was his disappointment, so 
bitter his chagrin, that cunning left him, 
and with a profane bellow he darted into 
the room to vent anger on the slippers— 
the slippers that were symbolical of all 
things he despised. He groped forward, 
coughing and sniffing. He reached the 
slippers, picked them up, and turned 
weakly back to the door. 

As he did so, a gust of wind swept in 
from the river. The observant Ling Fong 
felt it. He felt the wind, and he knew, 
ironically knew, it was the breaths of 
Tao and Shun being breathed upon the 
man who had mocked too long the maid- 
en in the sacred bell. For these breaths 
softly closed the door of the room; a lock 
clicked. And inside a man moaned, and 
outside, far away, a dove ceased to cry 
for its mate. 

Ten minutes later Su Fah Tan revived 
in the sampan. She felt anxiously about 
her. 

“My slippers!” she wailed. “Lin Fong, 
my slippers!” 

Lin Fong smiled abstrusely. ‘“Hon- 
orable father,” said he, “has at last 
made good his boast. He has given a new 
pair of slippers to the daughter of the 
bell maker. But do not grieve, beautiful 
flower. In America the wife of Lin Fong 
shall have all the slippers she wants 
and needs.” 










































































SPARK PLUGS 














Nothing short of proved excellence can explain the 
world leadership of Champion Spark Plugs. Nothing 
short of proved performance can explain their use by 
practically all racing champions. Nothing short of 
Champion's Extra-Range and exclusive sillimanite insu- 


4 


lators can result in the dependable service they assure. 


KEEP YOUR ENGINES YOUNG « TEST AND 









CHANGE SPARK PLUGS AT REGULAR INTERVALS 
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FARM WOMEN 
WERE ENGINEERS 
: MA 


they would choose a Maytag simply on its mechanical perfections. 


But women don’t have to be engineers to appreciate the many 


advantages of the 


@ Farm women, especially, like the 
roomy, one-piece, cast-aluminum 
tub. They like the quick, careful, 
thorough way that the Gyratator 
washes eletiues: the convenient self- 
reversing drain of the Roller Water 
Remover, the adjustable legs and 
a score of other advantages that 
make Maytag the preferred farm 
washer. You can still buy one at a 
SENSATIONALLY LOW PRICE 
e 


THE GASOLINE MULTI-MOTOR 
is a woman’s engine. The only engine 
built by a washer company for washer 
power. Has but four working parts. Elec- 
tric models for homes with electricity. 
See the nearest Maytag dealer 
now, and ask about easy terms. NF-1-35 


MAYTAG 
1893 


COMPANY, 











THE new Larkin 
Catalog is ready. 
Spend a cent for a postcard 
and ask us to send you your 
free copy, but don’t spend a 
cent for your wardrobe until 
you see our lovely new Edna 
May dresses. So stylish, so 
serviceable and so inexpensive! 
The one pictured costs you 
only $1.98. 


See, too, all the new valuable 
Larkin Premiums and read 
about the Larkin Cozy-Home 
Club. Your free Larkin Cata- 
log also tells about the liberal 
rewards paid Larkin Secreta- 
ries. Mail us a postcard, 


Larkin CO la BUFFALO, N.Y. 





KEROSENE MANTLE 


ANS NIGHT AIR INTQ 
LAMP wet HOME LIGHT, 


The scientific, new wickless lamp revolution- 
izing home lighting! Actually gives 20 times 
light of old wick lamp at fractionof cost. . 
Floods home with 300 candlepower of <= S 
brilliant, soft, white light, yet burns 96% - SS 
free air, only 4% cheap kerosene (coal oil). S 
LIGHTS WHOLE HOUSE FOR A FEW ~~ 
PENNIES Nowyou can lightupthewhole ~77 
house for hours for only afew cents! No ~ 
smoky chimneys to clean or break. No 
wicks to buy or trim! 


670O Seneca St., | 








30-DAY TRIAL IN YOUR HOME! 

This amazing, new light is built into beautiful, 

new art lamps. Have your choice on 30-day no- 

risk trial ri Y ! Enjoy this won- 
ight for @ wh. onth! W 

illustrated descript ton and TRIAL 


AKRON LAMP & MFG. COMPA ANY 


AGENTS! 


Abig money-mak- 
rite Fo el ing opportunity 

OFF (partor fulltime). 
Write at once! 








140 Lamp Bidg. AKRON, OHIO 
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No Time Like 


Now to Get in— 
Make up to $75 a week 


It'snotrick tomake upto$12 

a day when you use yourcaras a McNess 
**Store on Wheels."* Farmers are buying 
everything they canfrom McNess men. 
Attractive business-getting prizes, also 
money-saving deals to customers make 
selling McNess daily necessities a snap. 
This business is depression-proof. Your 
We Supply Capital — Start Now! B17. \4 
There’s no better work anywhere — 

pays well, permanent, ne no experience to start and 
we supply capital to help you get started quick. You 
start making money first day. Write at once for Mc- 
Ness Dealer k—tells all—no obligation. (92-A) 


FURST & THOMAS, 245 Adams St., Freeport, IIL 


CAR 
to Raise 

















IN YOUR 


MUSIC LESSONS <iy'sit. 


Piano, Violin, Organ, Saxophone, Guitar, Hawaiian Steel 
Guitar, Piano Accordioa, Mandolin, or any other instru- 
ment. Play in an orchestra. Be a teacher. Low cost. Easy 
Payments. Write for free booklet and free Demonstration 


Lesson 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 910 BRUNSWICK BLDG., Nt. ¥. C. 








Successful Recipes 


[ Cont if ge 38 | 
| Continued from page 30 | 


on a hot griddle as in making pancakes 
and serve at once with plenty of butter. 
Serves 4 to 6.— rs. L. H. F. 


Have you ever flavored ‘plain sug- 
ar sirup (for waffles and pancakes) with 
the least little bit of molasses “ery if. 


A secret—double the following recipe 
for Spiced Prunes, please. These are dif. 
ficult to get to = table. They’re swell 

‘picker-uppers” and I know they would 
be elegant stuffed with any variety of 
soft cheese: 


Cider Spiced Prunes 


2 cupfuls of uncooked 1 cupful of water 
prunes 4, 3-inch sticks of cin- 
2 cupfuls of apple namon 
cider | teaspoonful of 
1g cupful of brown whole cloves 
sugar 


Wash prunes, combine with cider, w a- 
ter, sugar, and spices, and boil (covered 
20 minutes. Remove from stove and let 
stand covered overnight. Boil 40 min- 
utes. Serve hot or cold with meats. 
Makes about 1) pints.—L. B. W 


Home-Baked Beans 


of pepper, ginger, 
allspice, nutmeg, 
and cinnamon 
6 ti ablespoonfuls of 
brown sugar 
About 1 cupful of 
catsup 


3 cupfuls of navy 
beans 

4 teaspoonful of 
soda 

\% pound of cured 
ham 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

14 teaspoonful each 


Wash the beans, add soda and water 
to cover, and parboil. Drain the beans, 
add fresh water to cover, and boil for 15 
minutes, or until the skins loosen. Drain 
again, then place the beans in a baking 
dish or bean pot. Bury the ham in the 
beans and add the remaining seasonings 
with boiling water to barely cover. Bake 
at 300 degrees for 214 to 3 hours.—H. Y. 


Golden Sunshine Cake 


5 egg yolks 1 teaspoonful of va- 
14 cupful of cold wa- nilla 
ter 14 teaspoonful of al 
11% cupfuls of sugar mond extract 
144 cupfuls of cake 5 egg whites, beaten 
flour stiff 
l4teaspoonful of 1 teaspoonful of 
baking powder cream of tartar 
14 teaspoonful of salt 


Beat the egg yolks until thick and 
lemon-colored. Add the cold water grad- 
ually and continue beating until very 
light. Add the sugar, about 2 table- 
spoonfuls at a time, and mix thoroly. 
Fold in the flour a little at a time, which 
es been sifted with the baking powder 
and salt. Add both flavorings. Beat the 
egg W hites until foamy, add the cream of 
tartar, and continue beating until stiff. 
Carefully fold the egg whites into the egg 
volk mixture, then place in an ungreased 
tube pan. Bake in 
grees F.) for 30 minutes, then gradually 
increase the heat to 325-350 degrees and 
continue baking for 30 minutes. When 
taken from the oven, invert the pan until 
the cake cools. Serve either plain or iced 


-Mrs. C. P., Ill. 


a slow oven (300 de- 


as desired.- 












Chocolate Icing | 
| 


This is an easy but especially good ic- | 
ing and we suggest that you try it with 
the foregoing cake. 


Cream 2 cupfuls of confectioners’ sug- 
ar and 2 tablespoonfuls of soft butter, 
Add % cupful of milk, 3 egg yolks, 4 
squares melted chocolate, and )% tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Beat with a rotary 
beater until the icing stands in peaks. If 
the icing does not thicken, add a small 
amount of confectioners’ sugar. In ex- 
tremely hot weather, the bowl may be 
placed in cold or iced water while beat- 
ing. Results are not immediate but per- 
sistence will be well repaid since the 
flavor and texture are outstanding.— 


Mrs. W. E. J., Minn. 


Chicken Salad Pies 


6individual pie chopped sweet 


shells pickle 
2 tablespoonfuls of 1% of a green pepper, 
grated American chopped 
cheese 14 cupful of walnut 
2 cupfuls of diced meats 


cooked chicken 
2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 

minced onion 14 teaspoonful of salt 
l4cupful of diced 14 cupful of mayon- 


l tablespoonful of 





celery naise 
l hard cooked egg, 1small bottle of 
diced stuffed olives 


2 tablespoonfuls of 6 crisp lettuce cups | 
Make pie pastry by your favorite | 
method, roll fairly thin, sprinkle lightly 
with the grated cheese, and press into | 
the dough somewhat by rolling. Fit into 
six individual pie pans, prick with a fork, 
and bake in a hot oven (425 degrees F.). 
Combine the chicken, onion, celery, 
egg, pickles, green pepper, and nut 
meats, then add the lemon juice and 
salt. Store in the refrigerator until well 
chilled. When ready to use, blend with 
the mayonnaise and fill the cheese pastry 
shells. Garnish with wedges of hard- 
cooked eggs and olives. Put each ind! 
vidual serving on lettuce and serve with 
potato chips. Serves 6.—Miss F. E. B. 


H YW many cups make a pound? Well, 
it’s all in black and white on the scrump- 
tious new scales (shown below) sent to 
the Tasting-Test Kitchen. A walking 
dictionary we’d say when it comes to 
tables of weights and measures; and it 
even tells us proper temperatures for 
oven food and complete information on 
broiling, boiling, and baking meats and | 
vegetables! What could be more handy? 








HORSE IN THE MOUTH 


...BUT you can’t tell by looking 











at a battery how long it will live 


ee the outward appearance of a battery nor its 
price tag are reliable measures of what it will do for 
you. The things that determine its life, power and endurance 
are hidden under the cell covers. 


These unseen things—the purity of its chemicals—its inner 
construction—its many exclusive features—the 74 rigid 
inspections it must pass...all these make a Willard 
different and better. 


Each year more people buy Willards than any other brand of 
battery because, in actual service, Willards constantly PROVE 
their ability to outlive and out-perform ordinary batteries. 


Ask the Willard Dealer near you to show you the proper 
size Willard for your car. You'll be surprised to find how 
little it costs and how much more economical it is to own. 
- 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


Cleveland + Los Angeles « Toronto, Canada 


ilar 
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Here's a wonderful chance to make 


j 


ver 6 4250 '. WEEK 


and get a Brand New / 
FORD SEDAN besides: 


F YOU are out of work or on part time and need 
cash at once to pay your bills and live on, you are 
ust the person I am looking for. I have a good op- 


portunity for you right now—a wonderful chance to 


8 


tart right in making up to $6.50 in a day and quickly 


increase your earnings as you become established. 


$96.00 in a Week 


You may wonder at making so much money in such a 
pleasant manner. Clare C. Wellman, N. J., cleared 
$96.00 in a week. Hans Coordes, Nebr., made $27.95 
in a day; $96.40 in a week. Wilbur Whitcomb, Ohio, 
made $146.00 in a week and had profits of $30.00 in a 
single day. Ruby C. Hannen, W. Va., made $73.00 in 
a week. I have scores of reports of exceptional earn- 
ings like these as positive evidence of the amazing 
possibilities of this money-making offer. 


everything you need. You don’t risk a penny of your | 


I Send Everything 


money. You handle the money and deliver the goods 
You keep a big share of every dollar you take in as 


y 


our profit. Nothing complicated about that. 


New Fords Given Producers 


I'll give you a brand new Ford 
Tudor Sedan as a bonus if 
you show me you area 
producer. Get free details. 


— 








Start Earning at Once 


My unique plan provides a way to get immediate earn- 
ings. As long as you are honest and reliable you are | 
eligible for this opportunity. Due to big expansion 
program, I want someone in every territory. I am able 
to give this splendid money-making opportunity to 
more men and women at once. There is no red tape | 
connected with this offer. 


Send No Money—Just Name 


Send me your name so I can lay the facts before you, 
then you can decide if the earning possibilities are 


8: 
doesn't 
gate 


atisfactory. Don't miss this chance. It 
cost you anything to investi- 
You can't lose by. mailing the 


coupon or penny postcard for free 
details. Do it today—NOW. 


ALBERT MILLS, 


7 


Cincinnati, 


680 Monmouth Ave., 


io 


ALBERT MILLS, President 

7680 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Send me free facts. Tell me how I can start at 
once making up t 2.50 in a week and get a new 
8-Cylinder Ford Sedan as a bonus in addition to 
my big cash earnings. 


Name 


Address 
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Experience or previous training unnecessary. I send | 


| 





The Outlook For 


Butter 


Price 


By Guy W. Miller 


University of Ohio 


FAVORABLE 


1. Number of milk cows 6 percent less than 
last year. Largest decrease in butter area 
of western Cornbelt. 

. Cow culling heavy—beef prices apt to be 
high in relation to feed prices. 

3. Late summer and early fall a period of 
short supply and rising price. 

4, Butter imports becoming negligible. 

. Prospects for business upturn favorable in 
fall. 

. Government purcnases may stimulate out- 
ter prices. 


UNFAVORABLE 


. Production running ahead as compared to 
last year. 
. Pasture conditions above average and far 
above a year ago. 
. More abundant feed supplies in prospect, 
particularly corn, oats, and hay. 
. Storage supplies above year earlier. Other 
dairy products average or above. 
5. Heavy production of butter substitutes. 
6. Trade output running behind last year. 


The factors are listed above as favorable or unfavorable in their effect upon butter prices. 


THe outlook for butter prices and dairy 
products in general is complicated by 
the effect of the 1934 drought (and its 
short feed supply) on the production of 
dairy products. Early in the year butter 


production ran contrary to seasonal 
trends. Butter prices moved upward 
from January to February when they 
more often decline. Imports of butter 
were equal to the large imports in the 
early ’20’s, and there was a big increase 
in the production of butter substitutes. 
Some of these effects of the drought are 
still hanging over the butter market. 
However, good pastures greatly increased 
butter production during the summer. 
High prices of hogs, beef cattle, lambs, 
and chickens in relation to butter may 
act as a curb on butter production dur- 
ing the late fall and winter. The marked 
changes brought into the dairy situation 
because of the drought make it desirable 
to list some of the favorable and unfavor- 


able factors relating to prices of butter 
and dairy products in order to bring 
them out more clearly. 


Production Ahead of Last Year. Begin- 
ning first with the unfavorable factors, 
what is the probable production trend as 
compared with last year? May was the 
first month in which production of 
creamery butter equaled the correspond- 
ing month of the previous year. In June 
and July the “make” of butter was ahead 
of the corresponding months of 1934. 
The real effects of the drought did not 
show up noticeably in creamery butter 
production untii December of 1934. 
From December thru April 1935 the 
total supply of creamery butter produced 
ran 60 million pounds, 8 percent behind 
the same months a year earlier. Produc- 
tion is now headed above that of 1934 
and with favorable feed supplies and good 
pasture, is apt to continue that trend. 








Pasture and Feed Supplies Are Determining 
Factors. Pasture conditions have returned 
to normal following the drought of 1934 
much more rapidly than was antici- 
pated, except in a few of the extreme 
drought areas. On August 1 the condi- 
tion of pastures in all but one of the Corn- 
belt states was much above average. Thru 
the United States as a whole, pastures 
have returned to the usual conditions 
that prevailed prior to 1930, before we 
had the 5 successive years of poor pastures. 

The status of crops at the time this is 
written indicates that the supply of feed 
grains and roughage will be much im- 
proved over 1934. A near-average oats 
crop seems certain for 1935, as compared 
to less than half of average in 1934 and 
two-thirds of a crop in 1933. Production 
of barley, grain sorghums, and flax seed 
is apt to be nearly three times the small 
crop of last year. With present pros- 
pects for corn, the feed grain production 
is likely to be about 5 percent smaller 
than the ten-year average. Considering 
the very small carry-over of feed grains, 
the total feed supply may be from Io to 
1$ percent under average, with the num- 
ber of grain-consuming units of livestock 
about 15 percent below normal. Simi- 
larly the prospects for production of hay 
are quite improved over 1934. Estimates 
of the hay crop indicate a supply about 
one-half larger than in 1934 and the 
largest sincé 1929. While the drought 
killed many of the new clover and timo- 
thy seedings of last year, alfalfa is apt 
to be the largest crop on record and 
emergency hay crops of all kinds will 
bring the supply of roughage for hay- 
consuming animals well up to current 
needs and provide for a carry-over. Hay- 
consuming animal units on farms this 
winter will be about the same as last 
winter and 3 or 4 percent below average. 
There will no doubt be a larger supply of 
roughage and feed grains available for 
production of dairy products than last 
winter and spring, but the high prices of 
hogs, cattle, calves, and poultry in rela- 
tion to butterfat may tend to reduce 
butter production. 


Storage Supplies Above Average. Trends 
in the storage of butter have been rather 
discouraging. During the month of May 
when production of creamery butter was 
practically the same as the previous 
year, 27 million pounds of butter went 
into storage as compared to 15 million 
pounds in May of the previous year. The 
months of June and July showed a 
marked trend in the same direction. In 
the three-month period beginning May 
i, 144 million pounds of butter were 
stored as compared to 97 million last 
year and 112 million pounds, the aver- 
age over the same period. 

Over an 18-year period 21 percent of 
the creamery butter production between 
May 1 and September 1 has gone into 
storage; in the last 6 years the average 
has been about 18 percent. In three of 
these 6 years (1929, 1930, and 1933) 
more than 17 percent was stored and the 
price during the out-of-storage period, 
September 1 to the next May 1, aver- 
aged lower than during the “in period.” 
In May and June 1935, 24 percent of 
production went into storage. There is a 
possibility (if production continues to 
run ahead of last year and the present 
ow trade output of butter continues) 
that we might reach the peak in storage 
holdings similar to the fall of 1929 or 1933. 
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PAY GOOD MONEY FOR 
A PAINT JOB....ONLY 






TO SCRAPE IT OFF? 












































| boge at this paint...what’s left 
of it. It started to go just a few 
months after it was put on. That's 
what always happens with low- 
grade paint. 

Now, it will all have to be burned 
and scraped off down to the bare 
wood. And after burning and scrap- 
ing, an extra coat—a new priming 
coat—will be needed. 

And when that’s all done, you’re 
just at the point where you Start, 
in repainting over a Dutch Boy job. 

Dutch Boy does not crack and 
scale. It resists the weather... wears 
down stubbornly by gradual chalk- 











surface is repainted. And paint 

this means the expense of good. No burning off, no 
an extra coat—a new prim- new priming coat will be 
ing coat—in repainting. 











LOW-GRADE PAINT 


After 1% years. Now the After 3 years. Located in 
paint must be burned and same section of the same 
scraped off before the state as the low-grade 


DUTCH BOY 


job. Paint is still 


needed at repaint time. 








ing which leaves a smooth, un- 
broken surface, an ideal foundation 
for new paint. No burning and scraping, 
no new priming coat at repaint time. 


It’s easy to make good paint—pure 
white-lead paint —with Dutch Boy All- 
Purpose Soft Paste White-Lead. You 
simply stir in the proper thinner and 
in just a few minutes 


Painting Loans 


Money to pay for painting can be bor- 
rowed under the National Housing 
Act. Charges are a small and 
easy payments can be arranged. Your 
local banker will be glad to give you 
full information. 





there’s your paint, ready 
for the sow, Indoors or 
outdoors. And remember 
you can tint it quickly 
and easily to any color 
you desire. 





*This price (as of August, 1935) varies 





ONLY 


$#)30* 


That’s all it costs for pure 
white-lead paint. Easy to 
mix, too, from Dutch Boy 
All-Purpose Soft Paste. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York; 116 Oak St., 
Buffalo; 900 West 18th St., Chicago; 
659 Freeman Ave., Cincinnati; 820 West 
Superior Ave., Cleveland; 722 Chestnut 
Street, St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San 
Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 
800 Albany St., Boston ; National Lead & 
Oil Co. of Penna., 316 4th Ave., Pitts- 
burgh; John T. Lewis & Bros, Co., 
Widener Bldg., Philadelphia. 


per gallon 








somewhat depending on buyer’s dis- 
tance from producing centers. 


Gilt-P. 


DAbOse 
DUTCH BOY 5/2 WHITE-LEAD 


2 = 










FREE! You can save 
. 


money by fol- 
lowing the easy painting 
instructions given in our 
Sree folder on Dutch Boy 
All-Purpose Soft Paste 


White-Lead. Tear off the Name 


%b)\ 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY ‘iF 


Address: (See list of branches) 


Please send me your free folder “Painting with 
White-Lead’’ giving specially prepared instructions to 
farmers on the quickest, easiest way to make Dutch Roy 
pure white-lead paint at a cost of about $2.30* per gallon 


ai 








coupon and mail to our 
nearest branch. 








Address. 





SF-36 









SuccessFUL FarMING, October, /935 
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ic smal Steel Products for the Farm 


S BBL prove all their claims!’’ 





| ' : 
Heavy Production of Butter Substitutes. I 


the first six months of 1935, productio: 
of oleomargarine increased by 102 m 
lion pounds, while in the same peri 
creamery butter production fell off 
million pounds and trade output of but 
ter decreased 101 million pounds. On a 


| annual basis the production of butter 


substitutes tends to follow quite closel 

the price of butter, going up as butte: 
prices increase and falling off as butter 
falls in price. This may bea factor in any 
estimate of the trend in butter prices 
this fall and winter. Likewise a continua 
tion of this trend toward lowered trade 
output of creamery butter could well 
bring on an excessive amount of butter 
in storage similar to that experienced 


—~ | 


y AMERICAN \ 
QUALITY 
PRODUCTS 


SEE THEM AT 
YOUR 
Lb led2s DEALERS 


in the years of 1929 and 1933. 





Always buy American Quality 


Whether You Need Fence or 


Fewer Dairy Cows. So much for the un 
favorable factors in the butter picture. 
Now what can be said on the other side 
The outstanding favorable factor is the 


| AweRIChn STERL & WIR COMPANY), 


i AMERICAN FENCE cE! 











Metal Sheets for Building! 


@ Pick upa piece of American Quality Sheet Steel Roof- 
ing or Siding. Note its weight, its finish. Whether it is 
Best Bloom Galvanized, rust-resisting Copper Bearing 
Steel or Heavy Coated Galvanized you will see there is 
none better to be found. Like quality is also apparent 
in the famous Genuine American Fence made of Cop- 
per Bearing Steel, which has so many unequaled 
records for service in use. The cost of these long serv- 
ice products has proven very low to the buyers who 
have figured lengthof lifeand freedom fromupkeep cost. 


~ 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
208 SOUTH LASALLE STREET * 


CHICAGO 





AMERICAN SHEET & TIN PLATE COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA| 


| ernment purchase of cattle in the drought 


FRICK BUILDING, * 
In the Southeast 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co. 


Brown-Marx Building, Birmingham, Ala. 





On the Pacific Coast 
Columbia Steel Company 
Russ Building, San Francisco, Calif. 





WORTH A DOLLAR 


say many Farmers / 





— but 
its FREE from your 


VETERINARIAN 


Get in touch with your Veterinarian 
it once and ask him for a copy e 
this new “LIVESTOCK Market and 
Record Book”—44 pages of facts 
ind figures you need for the 
best success with livestock during 
these times. New ideas about. feed 
ing—new suggestions about mar- 
keting Th us book contains valuable 
informati« regarding the diseases and 
disorders of hogs, beef and dairy cattle 
lambs a Bio horses, mules, poultry, et« 
Tells of the importance of viccination in 
prevention of disease. Publisher's price 
25c per copy if ordered from us, but 
FREE from your Vet erinarian See your 
Veterinarian without delay! 
ASSOCIATED SERUM PRODUCERS, INC. 
101-M West 11th St. Kansas City, Mo. 


SuccessFuL Farmino, October, 1935 








AERMOTOR 
POWER 


FOR 


<3] PUMPING 
WATER 


AERMOTORS, the first steel 
windmills, have always been 
very good windmills. The 
Improved Aermotor of 1935 

is so far ahead of any other 
windmill that it is in a class 
entirely by itself. Where 
\\\ special strength is needed, 
q oversize parts are used. 
\ Skillful designing, good 
material and careful manu- 
facturing are your guarantee 
of long and satisfactory 

service. 

Quantity production, in a 
modern factory, enables us to 
sell you a superior article at a 
very low price. Aermotors run 
in the lightest breeze and take 
care of themselves in the 

strongest winds. They need 

oiling but once a year. 


TA\ 














If you have electricity avail- 

\\ able and desire running 

\ water in your house, let us 

tell you about our Automatic 

Water Systems with their 

N important exclusive 
\ features. 


AERMOTOR CO. 
2500 Roosevelt Rd. 
CHICAGO 


Des Moines 
Oakland 








Branches: 
Kansas City 





Minneapolis Dallas | 





decline in number of dairy cows. Recen 

estimates from crop reporters all over 
the United States indicate that the nun 

ber of milk cows is about 6 percent less 
than a year earlier. The tendency to in 
crease the number of dairy cows which 
began in 1928 and carried the number 
from about 22,000, at that time up 
to 26,000,000 in 1934, has been definite 
ly stopped. On the first of January 193 

the number of dairy cows was about 
one million head less, or 4 percent less 
than a year earlier. By July 1 this num 
ber was estimated to be about 6 percent 
less, as previously mentioned. The gov 


area took out slightly over 8 million 
head of cattle of all sexes and ages. Tabu 
lations of the purchase in 3 or 4 states 
indicate that at least half of this pur- 
chase was made up of cows and heifers. 
The question of interest to dairy farmers 
is what percentage of these cattle pur- 
chased were of dairy breed. The jails. 
tion of approximately a million cattle 
purchased in 6 states indicates that 
about 14 percent were of dairy breed and 
86 percent were beef breed or breed not 
shown. It is safe to assume that because 


| of the smaller number of heifers being 


raised and because of the drought pur- 
chase of cattle, that the number of cows 
on farms on the first of January 1936 
will show another decline from the num- 
ber a year earlier. However, weather, 
pasture, and crop conditions will likely; 
be more Important factors during the 
next 3 or 4 months in the “make’”’ of 
butter than number of cows. 


Cow Culling Heavy. The drought pur- 
chase and the rise in beef prices has stim 
ulated the marketings of old and cull 


| cows. During the year of 1934 nearly 


mi illion head of cows and heifers were 
slaughtered under federal inspection. 
This is the largest number since back in 
1925 and 1926. If half of the government 
purchase were cows and heifers, this 
means that around 9g million head went 
to the block in 1934, as compared to a 
normal of around 4% million head. A 
report covering 12 months ending 


June 1935 indicates that 381, or I1 


percent of the cattle tested have reacted 
to the “Bang abortion” test. The com- 
mercial slaughter of cows and heifers tor 
the first 4 or 5 months of 1935 indicates 
that culling of cows is proceeding this 
year at a rate similar to the heavy cull 
ing back in the years of 1925, 1926, and 

















1927. With beef prices of the cutter and 
canner type of cows high in relation to 
feed prices, this rate of culling is apt to 
continue, 


Imports Decreasing. Arrivals of butter 
from foreign countries during the first 
half of 1935 were around 23 million 
pounds. Most of it went into consump- 
tion but some was stored “in bond” and 
a little re-exported. The spread between 
New York and London butter prices is 
such that, at the time of writing, butter 
prices could increase 8 to IO cents per 
pound without much threat of imports. 


Fall Sees Decline in Butter Production. 
Monthly creamery butter production 
over a ten-year period ending in 1931 has 
declined 50 percent on the average from 
the June peak to the November low 
point. In the last 6 years the drop in pro- 
duction has averaged only 42 percent. 
The price of 92-score butter in New York 
City for the same ten-year period has 
averaged 7 cents higher in November 
than in June and in the last 6 years 3.¢ 
cents higher. In 1929 and 1933, years of 
heavy storage, there was little change. 
Fall trends in production and the stor- 
age situation are apt to be determining 
factors in the coming market. 


>) 


Business Upturn Important. Most students 
of trends in business activity see a recov- 
ery in the fall from the summer slump 
which we have been experiencing. But- 
ter prices tend to improve with rises 
in industrial payrolls and industrial pro- 
duction. Rising trends in business to- 
gether with government purchase of but- 
ter and other dairy products might 
counteract some of the effects of a heavier 





than usual fall production or a large sup- | 


ply of butter in storage. 


Note: The foregoing balance sheet of the 
dairy industry can only form a background 
for charting your course. Local conditions 
may offer advantages not enjoyed by all 
dairy farmers. The existence locally of 


large milk sheds, differences in transpor- | 


tation costs, and other factors must be 
taken into consideration by each reader.— 


The Editors. 








Veterinarian to Write 
On Animal Health 


Your interest in livestock health quite 


naturally increases with market prices. 


Now a good ani- 


mal represents real 
money and you 
want it thrifty. To 
write on the sub- 
ject of animal 


tained Dr. Robert 
Graham, veterinary 
specialist at the 
University of Illi- 





known among 
farmers of his state 
and in a wide na- 
tional circle of his 
profession. Numerous articles from him 
have been appearing for several years 

Successful Farming. We are happy to 
belies you the work thru Successful 
Farming of this young progressive vet- 
erinarian.—The Editors. 


Dr. Robert Graham 


health we have ob- | 





nois. He is widely | 













| 9 | 1 First automobile starting 
and lighting battery. 





i935 EXIDE LEADS AGAIN. . . with the second 


great battery development in automobile history ! 


EXIDE 


SURE-START SERVICE 


XIDE makes history again! EXIDE 

SURE-START SERVICE now 
ends the expense and inconvenience 
of starting failures in your car or 
truck! This is the second sensational 
contribution made by Exide, ranking 
in importance with the first auto- 
mobile starting and lighting battery, 
which Exide developed back in 1911. 


Exide Sure-Start Service applies the 
methods of modern science to bat- 
tery service. Ending all guess-work, 
it deals simply and directly with the 
underlying causes of weakened bat- 
teries, and eliminates the trouble 
before starting failure occurs. 


Using specially developed Exide 
instruments, the Exide dealer can 
determine the true condition of 
your battery — instantly, accurately. 


If he tells you it’s O. K., you'll know 
you are safe to continue using it. If 
he tells you it’s UNSAFE, you'll know 
you are headed for a starting failure 
— unless the real cause of the unsafe 
condition is immediately determined 
and corrected. 

Today, there is an Exide Sure-Start 
Dealer in nearly every locality who 
can give you a scientific report on 
your battery’s condition, free of 


charge. And everywhere, Exide deal- 
ers are being equipped for Sure-Start 
Service as rapidly as possible. It may 
take a few months for a// Exide 
dealers to be ready. But meanwhile, 
doesn’t it seem wise to get acquaint- 
ed with the Exide dealer in your 
locality ? Look for his Exide sign — 
symbol of honest service. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 
The Worild’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
a 
There is an EXTRA-CAPACITY 


Exide Hycap battery at a price 
within reach of every motorist 





WHEN IT’S AN EXIDE 





YOU START 


October, 19. 35 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING, 
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SPARK PLUGS NEED 
CLEANING , TOO ! 


LET A REGISTERED AC CLEAN- 
ING STATION SAVE GAS 
FOR YOU by the AC Method 


Dirty or worn spark plugs can cause a loss of as 
much as 1 gallon of gas in 10. The remedy is a 
thorough cleaning by the AC Method. More than 
59,000 Registered AC Cleaning Stations offer 
AC's gas-saving service—for only 5c a plug. Have 
your plugs cleaned today! Badly worn plugs, of 


THE QUALITY 
SPARK PLUG 


After Cleaning 


course, should be replaced with new AC Quality Recssreneo: SPARK PLUGS 


Spark Plugs—NOW 60c. 


CLEANED 


AND ADJUSTED 


AC SPARK PLUG COMPANY citawing MODULE alk 


You 


Flint, Michigan St. Catharines, Ontario STATION cach 


WAIT 


Plugs for Canadian market—75c— made at St. Catharines, Ont, LOOK FOR THE “PLUG-IN-THE-TUB” 


st Out] 
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~ thea dell ied add 


IN EVERY 
PART THAT TOUCHES MILK 


GAIN MELOTTE is first with a sensational 
improvement. This is the same famous 
MELOTTE that has the suspended, self- 

ee bowl that NEVER gets out of balance. 

NEVER has to be rebalanced. Always skims per- 
fectly —even after 10, 20, and 40 years. That’s 
why the MELOTTE guarantees you MORE cream 
year in and year out than any other separator made. 


A SENSATION 


Now, again we are first to give American Dairymen 

the greatest improvement since the invention of 
the self-balancing bowl—a MELOTTE Separator 
in which every single part that comes in contact 
with milk or cream is made of solid stainless steel. 
It will never rust or corrode—will never require 
retinning. Stainless steel is as easy to wash as 
glass. Use this great Separator on your farm 30 
days free. No deposit, no red tape, no o bligation, 
See also how the new 1936 bowl skims 5)% 
thicker cream with 40% fewer discs to wash. 


WRITE FOR 1936 CATALOG Oo 
AND FREE TRIAL OFFER b | DAYS 
Even though you won’t need a new Sepa- 
rator for months, send a postal card today IAL 
for 1936 Stainless Steel Catalog and our 


unprecedented FREE Trial Offer. Write im- 
mediately, or tear out this ad as a reminder. Thin lay Only 


NON 
RUSTING 


ddl Bs 


* 


THE MELOTTE SEPARATOR, H. B. Babson, U.S. . 
2843 W. 19th deg nn ee 35 A MONT a 








Wheat Partnership 


[ Continued from page 13 


ing group because of its decreased phys 
cal activity and the tendency to avo 
ailment-aggravating excess weight. 
Women’s regard for their “‘boyish”’ fig 
ures, together with persistent diet fads, 
has further helped hammer down heat 
ing or calorie-giving food consumptio: 
Wheat has borne the brunt of it 
a time when, for our present demand, 
there are more than enough acres of 
wheat, more than enough flour mills 
and more than enough bakeries. At 
time when tariff walls are sky-high and 
relief thru export trade is in the troubled 
lap of international diplomacy and inter 
national monetary systems! Relief thr 
crop reduction still remains experime: 
tally a “‘basic agricultural problem.’ 
Bear in mind that these facts refer to 
the per capita consumption of heat 
giving foods. On the other hand, th 
total amount of wheat and wheat prod 
ucts used in the United States today 
larger than was the case in 1900, if onl 
because of the increase in population, 
and despite the 35-year change 


| Johnny’s snack-habits. There are mor 


mouths to feed, even tho they each de 
mand less wheat. In terms of the wheat 
surplus, therefore, it is easy to see how 
radically the situation would be changed 
if the 1935 American ate part or all of 
the 60 to 70 pounds of flour additional 
which his 1900 predecessor consumed. 


Ask ING why wheat has suffered more 
than other staples, members of the three 
way wheat, flour, and bakery products 
partnership and their fact-finders have 
been digging out some answers: 

Taking the success of fruits and vege 
tables as an example, they have learned 
some valuable things about Uncle Sam’s 
constantly changing eating habits. 

One of the strongest appetite appeals 
of fruits and vegetables is variety, va 
riety thru agricultural achievement and 
new developments in processing and 
packing. One of the most troublesome 
factors in selling bakery products is the 
lack of variety. 

Startling improvements in refrigera 
tion and transportation facilities have 
opened vast new markets for out-of-sea 
son fruits and vegetables from once re 
mote sections—in California, Florida, 
and even Mexico and Cuba. Bread, con 
trariwise, will go stale, refrigeration or 
no refrigeration, and stale bread is as 
useless to the baker as a bladeless hay 
mower. 

Unified sales and advertising efforts 
have been powerful factors in promoting 
the sale of fruits and vegetables. In the 
flour milling and baking industries up t 
the present time, advertising and selling 
have been individual efforts for individ 
ual companies and their brands, barring 
one or two notable exceptions. 


From these facts, millers and bakers 
are developing plans to recapture at least 
part of the lost consumption of wheat 
and wheat Sag 8 

The Millers National Federation at 
present has under way the beginnings of 
a broad educational and advertising pro 
gram to encourage Mr. and Mrs. Public 
to include more wheat products in their 
diet. Support from farmers, farm organi 









zations, and all bakers is expected. 

Bakers individually, meanwhile, are 
grappling with new distributing meth- 
ods and recipes to develop greater variety 
and appetite appeal—to sell more wheat 
products without ruinous spoilage losses 
; or handling costs. 

The farmer’s second salient question 

—the spread between his price for wheat 

) and the price finally paid by the con- 

sumer for that wheat in the form of flour, 

bread, or baked confections— obviously 

has certain practical points of bearing on 
, wheat surplus factors. 

A big surplus when other commodity 
prices are high means that lower wheat 
prices pinch the farm pocketbook and 
cut down buying. Then is when the 
wheat farmer more than ever wants to 
know whether his partners are doing an 
efficient job. 


His interest in this is equally divided 
; between the millers and the bakers be- 
cause 45 percent or so of all flour milled 
is sold for home baking and a similar a- 
mount, or about 40 percent, goes to com- 
) mercial bakers. The approximately 15 
percent remaining is used by restau- 

) rants, hotels, and institutions. 
Approaching an understanding of fac- 
tors involved in the price spread, it is 
well to remember that there are some 
2,200 out-and-out wheat flour mills and 
approximately 15,000 commercial bak- 
eries in the country today. The devils of 
bankruptcy and foreclosure were equally 
as busy picking up the hindmost millers 
and bakers as they were the surplus-rid- 
den farmers before the pressure began to 
ease. In spite of this there have been 
some farmers who have made some 
money every year and some millers and 








some bakers who have shown an an- 
nual profit. 

Most of the costs of millers and bak- 
ers, however, take the form of cash out- 
lay, and the bank account clamps down 
on them more quickly than it does on 
the farmer, who has to operate on a 
twelve-month financing basis. This pre- 
vents their margins from fluctuating as 
much as the farmer’s price. 


Fic JUR competition forces narrow mar- 
gins, but the miller can afford to take a 
narrow profit because he does not take 
the risk that either the farmer or the 
baker does. He hedges his wheat and 
flour against price changes by selling 
and buying in the grain exchanges and 
lets the other fellow speculate on price. 
Down or up, it is all one to him for he 
profits or loses but little either way. 

As a miller, he favors rising prices be- 
cause fewer buyers welch on their con- 
tracts when prices are up and because 
higher prices raise the purchasing power 
of the farmers, who are among his best 
customers. 

The farmer takes the risk of drought, 
bugs, and rust, as well as the risk of wide 
price changes in the months between 
planting and harvesting. If he does not 
have a fairly wide margin between cash 

utlay and selling price at times to cover 
those risks, someone else is likely to get 
his farm. 

The baker takes the risk of flour prices 
going up faster than he can increase the 
price of bread, and on the other hand, 
the risk of some competitor starting a 
cut-price bread war when he is loaded 
up with high-priced flour. If the baker 
too does not build up a comfortable fi- 
nancial surplus [Continued on page 75 


RELY ON SINCLAIR@@ 


NORRIS DAM BUILDERS 








PENSTOCK at Norris Dam. Most of the trucks, tractors, power-shovels, drills, 
etc. used in building this TVA project are Sinclair- lubricated. 


























ONE GALLON of Sin- 
clair H-C Gasoline could 
lift a 3-ton Mastodon 
3% miles. When tested 
on the highway recently 
against 6 other well- 
known gasolines, the 
greater power inSinclair 
H-C gave from 1 to 3 
more miles per gallon 


(Right) — 16 FULL 
WORKING days a year 
is the average active- 
service period of all 
types of farm machin- 
ery. And at harvest 
time, a day lost means 
money lost. Tested Sin- 
clair products help'avoid 
breakdowns by assuring 
dependable lubrication. 


112-POUND CLUSTER 
of prize-winning grapes 
displayed by Bee Con- 
nor. In their experi- 
ments with the cultiva 
tion of grapes, citrus 
fruits, wheat, corn and 
other farm products, 
most U.S. Agricultural 
Experiment Stations 
rely on Sinclair prod- 
ucts for the fueling and 
lubrication of their 
equipment. 





* « 









SINCLAIR'S REPRESENTATIVE in 
your community sells Sinclair Motor 
Oils, Tractor Oils, Gasoline, Kero- 
sene, Cup and Axle Greases, P.D. 
Insect Spray, Stock Spray and all 
Sinclair Farm Oils. Phone or write 


Copyrighted 1935 by Sinclair Refining Company (/nc.) 
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Speed Up Belt-Power Jobs... with 


ROCKWOOD PULLEYS 


THRESHING=— 
HAY BALING— 
SILO FILLING 


OUR belt-driven machines do their 

work faster and better—saving 
many hours of labor—when full 
power is delivered by efficient, de- 
pendable ROCKWOOD Pulleys. 

Metal pulleys s-l-i-p and waste 
power—cripple machine capacity. 
ROCKWOOD Pulleys GRIP harder 
and PULL more, speeding up each job. 


GRINDING~— 
SAWING=— 
PUMPING 


Most farm machinery manufac- 
turers know the superiority of ROCK- 
WOOD Pulleys and supply them as 
standard equipment, to insure best 
performance, 


If any of your machines Jack this 
advantage, your dealer can supply 
you, or write us. A large range of stock 
sizes—always ready to ship. 


THE ROCKWOOD MANUFACTURING CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
THE OHIO VALLEY PULLEY WORKS, INC., MAYSVILLE, KY. 
Divisions of General Fibre Products, Inc. 


Metal Pulleys SLIP 


Covered Pulleys STRIP 


ROCKWOOD Pulleys GRIP 





“Get your barns 


ready for winter 
with 
CELOTEX” 


“If I were you, I'd 
getready forwinter 
now,” this thrifty 
farmer is saying to 
his neighbor.“Why 
put up with the 
same cold, damp, 
drafty barns? It’s 
bad for the stock 


and hard on you. 


“Profit by my 
experience: By lining the walls and 
ceiling with Celotex Insulating Cane 
Board, I made the barn tight, warm and 
dry. Saved animal heat and increased 
our milk production. For the first time 
since I’ve been farming, ventilation was 
good, working conditions were right. 

“Take it from me, Celotex is a good 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BUILDS « INSULATES « DECORATES 
SUBDUES NOISE 


SuccESSFUL Farina, October, 1935 


Lining dairy barn with Celotex Insulating 
Cane Board. 


investment, eco- 


nomicalincostand | 


easy to apply. I’m 
going over to see 
the lumber dealer 
about fixing up my 
laying house with 
Celotex walls and 
ceiling. Now is the 
time to do it.” 


Celotex works 
for you winter and summer— gives you 
all-year weather protection. Ask your 
lumber dealer about the new Celotex 
Farm Plan Service for Dairy Barns, Hog 
Houses, Laying Houses, 


All Celotex Cane Fibre Products are | 


Dry Rot and Termite Proofed by the 
exclusive Ferox Process (patented). 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY S. F. 10-35 
919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please tell me the name of the Celotex | 


dealer nearest me. I am interested in Celotex 
Ol formy House O Barn O Poultry House 
[ j Hog House. 

Name 
Address—— 
City 














Co-operative 
Creameries 
| Continued from page 18 


butterfat even tho high operating costs 
due to small volume seem a terribk 
handicap. While quality has been very 
important it did not amount to as much 
to the special trade as the creamery or 
district from which the butter came. 
But the picture is changing. The smal 
buyers are disappearing from the larg: 
markets to be replaced by large buyers 
and the chain stores. It is true thes 
large buyers and chains also want th 
fancy trade but they have so many re 
tail outlets that they have to sell 
grade rather than on the name of some 
small creamery. To the creamery this 
means 93 score butter is just as good, 1 
better, than any other 93 score butter on 
the market. And so Hazlewood Cream 
ery of Podunk Center with its small vol 
ume and high operating costs is put on 
the same basis as Cherry Creamery, 
County Seat, with twice the volume and 


| one-half the operating cost. When that 


happens butterfat prices drop at the smal! 


| creamery, reducing volume still further. 
It is a situation to which the farmers of 


Bremer and of Steele, of Dane and of 
Freeborn counties, and any place else 
where small creameries predominate, 


| should give serious thought. And they 
should be doing it now when they are in 


the best position to do so, not waiting 
until threatening bankruptcy forces 
them to act. If they wait until that time, 
they are going to find the consolidation 
process highly expensive in every way. 

Before the day of - automobile and 
the hard surface road, there were legit 
imate reasons for the existence of a 
creamery every few miles. Good roads 
are now the rule rather than the excep- 
tion, so that the scope of a creamery’s 
operations has been magnified many 
times. Not only that, but the creamery 
equipment is being designed more and 
more for the large factory, so that with 
its specialized markets gone, the small 
plants will be hard put to find an excuse 
for existence. 

The question may well arise as to 
whether the saving made in money will 
be sufficient to justify all the bitterness 
that will be engendered by the consolida- 4 
tion process. Perhz ups it wouldn’t be if i 
were merely a question of saving a cent 


| or two on each pound of butter, but it 


may develop into a question of the ver} 
existence of the institution of the co 
operative creamery in this section. The 
farmer may, in other words, be forced 
to accept the program of creamery con 
solidation, a le he likes it or not. 
The common-sense thing for him to d 
is to face the facts, recognize the possible 
need of action and be prepared. 
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Laughing at Life 


Teacher: “I am very disappointed in 
the way .your son, Jimmy, talks. Only 
today he said: ‘I ain’t never went no- 
where’.” 

Father: “He did? Why, the young 
whelp has done traveled twice as far as 
most kids his age.” 

x * * 


“A noted doctor says that ill health 
always attacks one’s weakest spots,” 
said Mr. Brown. 

“You do have a lot of headaches, don’t 

5») . 
you, dear?” said Mrs. Brown. 


QUOTES FROM THE NEWS 


Benton County, Washington, Advocate 
The ladies of the Richmond Woman’s 
Club wish to take this opportunity to 
express their appreciation and thanks to 
the gentlemen who donated their er- 
vices and time Wednesday to rebuilding 
the foundation under their clubrooms. 
x * * 
Marengo, Illinois,Gazette 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Yerke were sur- 
prised by 30 fiends, Sunday, honoring 
their 25th wedding anniversary. 
* * *~ 
Barnesville, Ohio, Whetstone 
We hear a lot just now about easing 
off of our present sweeping system of re- 
lief. We may cut it off, but we can never 


“ease it’ off. Did you ever try to ease | 


off, when you started to wean a calf? 
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Alf: “Now let's be careful and 
not step on each other's toes"’ 





“But | have to; my dog’s still gun shy” 








FIRE IS A DREADED 
DESTROYER, BUT THE 
GREATEST DESTROYER 


is RUSTI 





WHY DOES FENCE RUST OUT 
SO SOON THESE DAYS? 
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Red Brand Fence fights both 
surface and deep rust! 


Fire ... drought .. . disease . . . storms. 
Dreaded destroyers, all! Yet rust isa still 
greater destroyer. It’s always at work! 





longer, because its real copper - bearing 
inner section lasts at least TWICE as 
long as steel without copper. 

This copper-bearing steel ends brittle 
rust—the kind that causes flaking, pitting, 
pockmarking and premature wire failure. 


That’s why poor fence can’t stand up in 
this climate. Rust soon weakens it. Only 
too soon, you must buy it all over again. 


You get double rust protection. No 
other fence like it! 


A thicker coating of zinc 
Enough copper in the steel Valuable Book FREE! 


Good fence—Red Brand Fence—lasts Make your land and livestock pay bet- 
years longer, because it stubbornly fights ter. Save labor, cut waste, increase 
BOTH of the TWO kinds of fence rust— yields. Profitable Farming Methods 
surface and deep rust. will guide you. Well printed, illustrated, 

Red Brand fights surface rust years bound. Written 100% by farmers. Write 
longer, because its patented (heat treated) for your copy, free, also the 
Galvannealed zinc coating is MUCH Red Brand Fence Catalog. | Profitable 
THICKER than you’ll find on ordinary —- 
galvanized fence wire. KEYSTONE STEEL & | . 
WIRE COMPANY | ga 
3792 Industrial St. 





Red Brand fights deep rust years 


| 


Peoria, Ill. Lecitetietiaedl 


Fence may now be purchased under N.11.A 


















= Always look for the red top wire 


Tune in Saturday Evening Barn Dance 


Zs : . 
ie WLS, Chicago 


BRAND 7 
FENCE © 


GALVANNEALED 
Copper Bearing 





Two types of stee! posts 
Both nationally known brands 


Red Top Post | Keystone Post 
| 
Reinforced Stud- | Tee Rail type, with 


ded Tee type, with | positive fastener, 
| handy fastener, iden- identified by a 





tified by the well- | handsome “alumi- 
known “red top.” num stripe.” 
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URE, you need protection from 
the cold. But you don’t need heavy, 
bulky clothing that slows you up and 
weights you down. Wear Duofold. 
Its ingenious fabric in two thin layers 
with air space between provides 
warmth without weight. Inner layer 
all soft cotton for constant ease and 
comfort. Outer layer contains wool 
for warmth and protection. It insu- 
lates as no other underwear can. Just 
try a suit on your next trip! Sold by 
leading men’s wear retailers every- 
where. Men’s unions $3.00 and up, 
2 piece $1.75 up. Other styles priced 
proportionately. Slightly higher west 
of Rockies. 
DUOFOLD, 


g Duofola > 


S Heal Underwear Z, 


INC. © MOHAWK, N. 


CAUSTIC Baise 


at Drug Stores 
or Sent Postpaid 


Lawrence Caustic Balsam 
saves you money 3 ways— 
itcosts less—a bigger bottle 
—and goes farther because 
it’s more concentrated. Every Horse-Owner 
should keep it handy. Brings quick results in 
spavin, capped hock, fistula, sprains, over 
worked muscles, bruises, etc. Will not scar, 
blemish or change color of hair. Lawrence 
Caustic Balsam is guaranteed. None genuine 
without the black and white package. Be sure 
it carries this signature: THE LAWRENCE- 
WILLIAMS CO. LHstablisheu 57 years Cleveland,O. 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 
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| Company of Greeley, 


Ready for the National Dairy Show, St. Lovis, October 12-19 


News 


Breed 


Ho tstEIns. NP Becky Bleske 
Beauty Piebe, a purebred Holstein cow 
owned and developed by the University 
of Nebraska, has completed her seventh 
365-day record on semi-official test pro- 
ducing 17,479.6 pounds of milk and 
589.8 pounds of butterfat, making a 
grand total for her seven consecutive 
lactation periods of 164,599.4 pounds of 
milk and 5,264 pounds of fat or an aver- 
age of 23,514.1 pounds of milk and 752 
pounds’ fat per year. Becky became state 
champion of Nebraska as a three-year- 
old when she produced 26,433.5 pounds 
of milk and 926.6 pounds of fat. 

This consistent producer came by her 
high producing ability thru heritage, be- 
ing sired by Varsity Piebe LaVertex who 
has 27 A. R. O. daughters, 10 with rec- 
ords above 800 pounds of fat and two 
with records above 1000 pounds. Becky 
is also transmitting her good producing 
characteristics. Her only daughter, NP 
Becky Bleske Piebe Ormsby, has recent- 
ly broken the Nebraska state record as a 
four-year-old by producing 26,091 
pounds of milk and 936.3 pounds of fat. 


GUERNSEY CHAIRMAN. John S. 
Ames of Langwater Farm, North East- 
on, Massachusetts, was elected chairman 
of the executive committee of the Ameri- 

can Guernsey Cattle Club at a special 
meeting following the death of F. K. 
Babson, who was elected president at the 
annual convention last spring. 


DRAFT HORSE IMPORTS. Three 


importations of draft horses have re- 


| cently been made from France and Bel- 


The Holbert Horse Importing 
Iowa, has just 
imported 40 head of Belgians, 20 stallions 
and 20 mares. This firm has been con- 
sistently importing stallions but not 
many mares. Dygart Brothers of Man- 
chester, Iowa, have also imported 25 
head of Belgians, 19 stallions and 6 
mares. W. H. Butler of Columbus, Ohio, 


gium. 


imported 11 head of Percheron mares and 
two young Percheron stallions. In this 
importation was the first-prize, three- 
year-old mare at Paris. This mare was 
bought by Frank C. Rathje, a noted 
Chicago lawyer, at a strong figure. 


PERCHERONS. Oscar Crowell, of 
Riverside, California, has just recently 
purchased one stallion and eight mares 
as a foundation stud. These horses were 
purchased from Ohio Breeders and are 
from the Don Degas and Laet lines. Don 
Degas is owned by George Dix of Dela- 
ware, Ohio, and is one of the good sires 
of the Percheron breed and twice Inter- 
national grand champion. Laet is recog- 
nized as the greatest living Percheron 
sire and is owned by W. H. Butler of 
Columbus, Ohio. The selection was 
made by L. T. Smith, a veteran Per- 
cheron breeder of Beaumont, California. 


SHEEP SALE. On August 3rd a joint 
sale of purebred Shropshire and Oxford 
sheep was held by three of the outstand- 
ing breeders of the Midwest: . Willian 
F. Renk and Son of Sun Prairie, Wis- 
consin; George McKerrow and Sons of 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin; and the Marell- 
bar Farms of Libertyville, Illinois. 

These three breeding establishments 
offered 134 head of Shropshires and Ox- 
fords, rams and ewes, at public auction, 
one of the few public auctions of pure- 
bred sheep held in the aad went. The 
average price was slightly over $45 per 
head. In the Oxford breed the top price 
was paid for the Oxford ram known as 
The Governor, the undefeated cham 
pion of last year’s show circuit. He was 
consigned by Marellbar Farms and 
bought by Eugene Clark, Buckham, 
Michigan, for $200. The top Shropshire 
ram was consigned by Renks and sold 
to — Brothers of Tangert, Oregon, 
for $2 The average price of the 
sale for 1935 was practically $10 higher 
than the one which was held a year ago 












Honors 





Left: T. L. Haecker, honored by American 
Dairy Science Association; and, right, Dr. 
Andrew Boss, who was cited for distinguished 
work by Minnesota's experiment station 


T. L. HAECKER, retired head of dairy 
husbandry, University of Minnesota, for 
his great achievements in this field, re- 
ceived a silver loving cup and a testi- 
monial scroll from the American Dairy 
Science Association at its annual con- 
vention. He was recognized several years 
ago as one of the ten masterminds of 
dairying in a poll of dairy leaders made 
by The Dairy Farmer (now combined 
with Successful Farming). 


* * * 


Dr. Andrew Boss, since 1891 a mem- 
ber of the Minnesota Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station staff and since 1917 its 
vice-director, was paid tribute by the 
station in celebrating its 50 years of 
service. He was cited for long and dis- 
tinguished work. 


Winter Pasture 


Toat winter pasture can be made to 
vield real income, has been demonstrated 
by the experience of J. W. Frazier, Coles 
County, Illinois, for three years. 

During this time winter pasture paid 
Frazier an average annual income of $23 
per acre. The pasture in question was 
good bluegrass pasture on tillable land, 
which had not been pastured during the 
summer. One hundred acres of this kind 
of pasture, divided into five fields, are 
used to carry nearly 400 range calves 
from the time they are started on feed 
in the late fall until the following spring, 
by which time the calves are on a full 
feed of corn. They are finished in dry lot. 

The use of this winter pasture, in 
Frazier’s opinion, saves half of his over- 
head, half of the alfalfa hay and bedding 
that would be needed for lot-feeding dur- 
ing this time, half of the manure hauling, 
and one-third of the labor. 

Frazier’s ability as a cattle feeder is 
attested by his winning of the champion- 
ship in the Hereford division of the carlot 
show at the 1933 International Livestock 
Exposition in Chicago. His winning car- 
load was a load of S. M. S. yearlings 
which he had fed out.on shelled corn, 
alfalfa hay, and a protein supplement 
combination of cottonseed meal, soy- 
bean oil meal, and linseed oil meal. 
Frazier attributed his success in landing 
this award to the splendid breeding of 
his cattle from this famous Hereford 
herd and to the good feeding and atten- 
tion given them.—T. H. Bartilson. 





IT’S BETTER 
TO BUY THE 








On the farm where men and women are 
out-of-doors the year ‘round—where they 
give footwear a real test—that’s where 


the EXTRA mileage built into Ball-Band 


is most appreciated. 


Outdoor work calls for sturdy, comfort- 
able footwear, and that’s why so many 
choose Ball-Band. They like the way 
Ball-Band stands up where the going is 
toughest. They like the fit and comfort and 
‘satisfaction that Ball-Band always gives. 
They have learned to look for the famous 
Red Ball as a sure guide to the best 


in footwear. 


You will find in the Ball-Band line a wide 
selection of boots, leather work shoes, 
arctics, gaiters, rubbers, and canvas sport 
shoes—styles for every member of the 





family and for every season of the year. 
‘Call on your nearest Ball-Band dealer. 


If you don’t know his name, write us for it. 


MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
i\489 WATER STREET, MISHAWAKA, IND. 





BALL-B 
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LOOK FOR THE RED BALL 








Beautiful satin-finish rubbers; light as 
afeather;“‘stretch” on or of fwith ease. 





Comfortable arctics with all-rubber or 
cloth tops; one to six-buckle heights. 





For long wear—leather work shoes 
with leather or waterproof soles. 





















































Florham Polly has a two year old record of 15,463 pounds of milk and 846.6 pounds of butter 
fat. She is the living champion in her class. The cow is owned by Florham Farm, Madison. N. J. 


STROUMEYER 


Sanforized-shrunk brings 


Prize Service to Work Clothes 


Pick winners—in cattle, in clothes. 
Enjoy the real, honest-to-goodness 
satisfaction of buying your correct 
size in work clothes that fit and keep 
right on fitting no matter how many 
times they are washed. 


Just look on the labels and, when 
you find there the words Sanforized- 


shrunk, you can be positive that the 
garments will not shrink out of fit 
in washing because the cloth is 
completely shrunk .. . Sanforized- 
shrunk. 

For service, comfort, satisfaction, 
long wear, buy work clothing that 
bears a label with the words 


Sanpotined Shami 


40 WORTH STREET 
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Caution for Contract 
Feeders 


[ Continued from page 7 


Such a contract would call for strict 
honesty on the part of the feeder. It 
would call for that same honesty on th 
part of the grower when he selected and 
graded the cattle. In fact, as it was 
brought out before, this is a partner 
ship basis and unless the integrity of 
each person embodied can be depended 
upon there is no such thing as a fair 
contract. 

Some individuals would think this 
was all right in theory but not in prac 
tice. They raise the question that the 
feeder is not in a financial position, even 
if he is honest, to shoulder his share of 
the losses in case of loss and the same 
can be said many times of the grower. 
In this case we are not so sure that a 
man should attempt to enter in a con 
tract one way or another. A man who is 
not in a position to stand a financial loss 
should not shoulder any financial risk 
which is embodied in alli feeding opera 
tions. A grower in this position should 
sell his feeders and the feeder in this pos 
tion would be better off if he would s 
his feed and hay outright. 


T ) SOLVE the problem of shrink is dif 
ficult. The amount of shrink varies a 
great deal even under the most accurat: 
weighing. Last year in some sections of 
Iowa, lambs shipped from the west to 
the Iowa feed lots showed a very high 
percent of shrink—so high that the feed 

ers were justified in questioning such 
shrinkages. In these the 
should have rejected the lambs before 
putting them into his feed lots. Any 
shrink above twelve percent on lambs 
and cattle is to be questioned and 
any higher shrink should be investigated 
thoroly. It would seem that a shrink of 
around eight to twelve percent should be 

1 logical one on feeders and of course 
sisi less than that on finished 
livestock. The time in transit and the 
type of transit are all factors which 
must be taken into consideration. The 
way the livestock was loaded and the 
type of feeders should be regulated by 
the growers and if this is properly and 
honestly done it will help a great deal in 
reducing shrink and losses. 

It is true many Iowa farmers lost 
money last year. By the way, there seems 
to have been more contract feeding of 
lambs in Iowa than in any other state 
in 1934. Some of the Ohio and Indiana 
feeders report fair profits from their 
contracts. Coming back to the Jowa set- 
up, the shrink of 10 to 12 percent on 
feeder lambs, and poor quality lambs at 
that, with only a guarantee of the fin 
ished price for the gain made on the 
lambs, placed the Iowa farmers in an al 
most hopeless position from the start 
Feed costs went up and lamb prices did 
not raise in the same proportion, in fact 
lamb prices were low in comparison to 
cattle or hogs. Many of the lambs 
shipped into Iowa were from section 5 
where the drought hit and therefore th 
lambs were stunted and poor 
Consequently this put the feeder in a 
poor position. The heavy losses which 
occurred :nade the contract very 
sided, and to make the condition worse, 
many feeders did not attempt a good in- 


cases feeder 


ons 


one 








L 


ventory of their feeds. Others chose to 
sell their feed for a high price, letting 
the lambs rough it. Still others were dis- 
satisfied with the contract, soured be- 
cause they were losing money—and pro- 
ceeded to lose possibly more money for 
themselves and also for the growers. At 
least, they kept the grower from making 
much money. 

There are many satisfactory con- 
tracts from the standpoint of wording. 
The unfortunate part is that many of 
the growers and feeders never meet. 
This is especially true of the small grow- 
er and the small feeder. If they could be 
brought in contact with each other they 
would realize their mutual problems 
more fully. The best sources of contracts 
in the past have been made thru the 
commission firms at the public markets. 
Many times they know both the grower 
and the feeder and the type of cattle the 
one raises and the other desires to feed. 
Some of the commission firms have en- 
tered into contract feeding with the 
feeder and in many cases supervised the 
feeding, charging a fee for such service. 
\{ commission firm at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, places a large number of lambs 
on feed and yr the feeder $25 fora 
double deck and $15 for a sinate for 
supervision. The man who supervises 
the feeding checks on the feeders often 
and counsels with the feeder on the kind 
and amount of feed. 
seemed satisfactory to both parties. 


Pr RHAPS it would be well to sum- 

\arize the essentials of contract feeding: 

1. Each party must be responsible, 
willing, and financially able to fulfill his 
agreement. In other words, deal only 
with responsible parties. 

2. Only a fair contract can be success- 

The growers should furnish good- 
quality, healthy feeders of good type 
with reasonable shrink. The feeder 
should have ample supply of feed, equip- 
ment, and labor. The proceeds should be 
equally divided after the feeder has been 
paid for his feed, labor, and overhead 
and the grower for the original value of 
his stock. 

3. Proceeds of sales should be divided 
according to the terms of the contract by 
the selling or buying agent and each 
party’s share be paid direct to him. 

4. Waivers of all lien holders against 
the feeders and feed should be properly 
signed and made a part of the contract. 

s. No one contract will suit all con- 
ditions, kinds, types, or ages of live- 
stock. A contract that would be fair for 
calves would not be a successful con- 


tract for two-year-old cattle, since the | 


cost of grain, length of feeding period, 
and so on, are different. 

6. Supervision by the large grower or 
firm handling the. feeders seems to be 
advisable during the feeding period; and 
an inspection of the feeder and his feed 
and equipment before allotting him 
feeders is sound. On the other hand, the 
vrading of feeders should be strictly done 


} 


Dy a competent party. 





This plan has | 


Users proclaim it the outstanding 
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AN INSULATION MATERIAL TO 
BE EFFICIENT MUST RESIST 
MOISTURE, VERMIN and DECAY 














NOW... SPECIALLY TREATED 


FOR ALL FARM BUILDINGS 


development in insulation . . . this 


| remarkable treatment that adds 


| strength, resistance to moisture, ver- 


min and decay... at the same time 


| giving all of the other desirable 
| qualities of insulation board. 


These new qualities greatly increase 
the profitable uses of insulation on 


| the farm. Use it in dairy barns, poul- 


ONLY INSULITE MAKES IT 





The treatment that provides these 
important qualities is an exclusive 
Insulite development. At no added 
| cost over untreated insulation board, 


try houses, hog houses, barns, stor- 
age-houses for fruits and vegetables. 
In every type of farm building it 
helps to provide correct temperature 
conditions . . . that keep livestock 
healthier, more productive .. . that 
keep harvested and stored crops in 
the best of condition until the best 
time for shipment . . . thus insuring 
better profits to the farmer. 


here is a building material that farm- 
ers can use with profit—in fixing 
up existing farmhouse or buildings 
or in erecting new ones. 


Ask for it by name.. 


INSULITE GRAYLITE BUILDING BOARD 


Insulite products have- been devel- 
oped over a period of twenty-one 
years to meet specific needs in 
modernizing and new construction. 
INSULITE GRAYLITE BUILDING 
BOARD, one of the latest develop- 
ments, is particularly adapted for 
use in farm buildings because of its 
greatly increased strength and dur- 


ability. It is available in large panels 
that are light in weight, easy to 
handle, quick to apply. 

Lumber dealers everywhere sell 
Insulite products. Write for our val- 
uable book “Building Greater Farm 
Profits With Insulite.”’ It’s free. The 
Insulite Company, Dept. SF2, Build- 
ers Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 


[ Insulate with Insulite | 


INSULITE 





The (ig Wood-Fiber Insulating Board 
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When the Hunter 
2> in you says 


Fill your 
Pockets with 
the Right Hard-Hitting 


WINCHESTER 
SHOT SHELLS 


ANY load that suits your gun and game— 
full of speed, dependability, clean-kill- 
ing wallop—you get at its reliable best in pre- 
cision-manufactured Winchesters. Shells held 
most rigidly to the peak of improvement for 
you by inter-allied production side-by-side 
with Winchester World Standard Shotguns. 

For all high-speed, long-range shooting, 
buy Winchester Super Speeds. They have the 
get-away, high velocity, short shot string and 
balanced pattern for stone-dead kills at 60, 70 
yards and farther. For all average hunting, 
buy regular Winchester Shells in your favor- 
ite brand—Leaders or Repeaters for first qual- 
ity, Rangers for economy coupled with re- 
markable performance. Buy some TODAY. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
rel Dept. 83-F 
= pster \\ 
PINs New Hoven, Conn., U.S.A. 
Wi 9 Yes, I'll be glad to have 
o FREE 64-page 1935 
Pocket Catalog NOW. 


ADDRESS 





Sure, ABSORBINE 
fixed that 
inflamed tendon! 


Horses can’t thank you—but by keep- 
ing right on working they'll prove how 
quickly Absorbine relieves pain, eases 
sore, stiff, bruised muscles, does away 
with lameness from sprains, strains, 
swollen ankles, knees and inflamed ten- 
dons. Never blisters or removes hair. 
A little does a lot. $2.50 at all druggists. 
W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, ‘Mass. 


ABSORBINE 
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Beef Backgrounds 


[ Continued from page 11 | 


| great commoner, Henry Clay, desiring 


to advance the interests of his native 
Kentucky, brought from 
shipment of Herefords (a bull, a cow, 


| and a heifer), the first importation of 


Herefords into this country. A dozen 
years later a considerable shipment 
reached New England and a decade later 
another came into New York. Others 


followed. The rivalry of the breeds was | 


| on, limited then to the Shorthorns and 


Herefords and,a few English Longhorns. 
Its stimulating, energizing effect has 


been a factor in American beef produc- | 


tion ever since. 

The meat packing industry became of 
national and international scope with 
the output widely advertised. As the 
trend of population was cityward and 
vast numbers of people became apart- 
ment house occupants, consumer pref- 
erences have influenced practices and 


| standards. Theponderoussteer, no longer 


welcome in the markets, has passed from 


| the scene. The baby beef type has taken 


his place. 


| To PROCEED with the Hereford: the 


breed also contacted the western ranges 
which had already felt the improving in- 


| fluence of the Shorthorn. When the first 








calves of the Hereford cross made their | 


appearance, their white and brockle 
faces gave the suggestion of uniformity, 


a feature that was especially desirable | 


where large droves prevailed as was the 


case on the range. These white faces in- | 


dicated strong, potent breeding, and the 
furry coats denoted hardy constitutions. 
As to improved conformation, the Here- 
ford was favored wherever the Short- 
horn, the pioneer, had preceded with one 
or more crosses. 

Hereford breeders, since the breed be- 


came well grounded, have not relied ex- | 


tensively on English-bred cattle. They 
were fortunate in that they early secured 
sires of the type needed and of unusual 
prepotency, and upon these they set 
about developing an American type that 
is accredited as surpassing that of the 
mother country. The outreach of the 
breed suggests its reliance as a ranch and 
feed-lot performer. 


THE Angus history is equally interest- | 


ing. In 1873 a boat laden with Scottish 


colonists reached New Orleans. Their | 


destination was a project in central Kan- 
sas near Fort Hays. Four Angus bulls, 
the first to come to America, were in- 


| cluded in the cargo. The project was 


conceived by~one George Grant of 
Scotch origin (not Sir George) and tho 
the project did not long survive as a 
colony, the four Angus bulls brought 
from Scotland left their mark. Thus the 
Angus began to cast its darkening shad- 
ow across the continent. As familiarity 
with the hornless blacks increased, other 
importations were made. The Angus 
breeders of this country have drawn 


heavily upon Scottish herds for founda- | 


tion stocks, and wisely, for the reason 
that various old-country breeders had 
displayed much skill in fixing the com- 
pact, thick-meated, smoothly finished 
type and sufficient concentration of 
bloodlines to insure transmission of the 
type to later generations. Even so, 
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American genius has guided the develop- 
ment of herds that are probably not ex- 
celled in Scotland, if equaled. 

Angus importations came when the 
approach to present-day standards had 
proceeded a long way. Then, too, the 
foundation already laid for commercial 
herds, carrying Shorthorn or Hereford 
blood or a mixture of both, gave oppor- 
tunity for the Angus to distinguish itself 
in the production of prime steers, there- 
by attracting favorable attention early 
in its identity here. The breed soon got 
into experienced hands, men of acknow!l- 
edged ability, who by their enterprise 
impressed the public with the adapta- 
bility of the Angus to feed-lot and mar- 
ket requirements. 

These three outstanding beef breeds 
serve every condition and fill every re- 
quirement relating to beef production. 
The Shorthorn is the more diverse for 
the reason that three distinct types have 
been produced: beef, dual-purpose, milk. 

If there is one breed best adapted for 
all conditions I should regard the Short- 
horn as that breed because of its three- 
way development. But America’s beef 
industry could carry on, and would car- 
ry on, with any one of the beef breeds 
and hold its dominant place. The differ- 
ences in human preference have been 
the determining factors in breed selec- 
tion. It has been the loyal adherence to 
these preferences, the persistent en- 
deavor to excel, that has caused the 
sweeping progress in animal breeding. 
The coming of the Hereford forced 
Shorthorn breeders to take account of 
stock and modify the type existing at 
that time. And the combativeness of the 
Shorthorn advocates induced changes 
for the better in Hereford design. Like- 
wise the entrance of the Angus into the 
arena of breed competition awakened 
both the Shorthorn and Hereford sup- 
porters to the necessity of producing a 
smoother, more compact animal. In 
turn, the Angus folks realized the neces- 
sity of providing an animal that would 
more adequately fill the needs of ordi- 
nary farm operation. They have been 
rivals, these three, often aggressively so, 
yet each has proved a stimulus to the 
cthers. Honors have been sufficient for 
all, but none has reached the place, and 
never will, where its advocates may les- 
sen their efforts. 

Between these lines and back of them 
are volumes of appealing, compelling, 
thrilling incidents relating to varied and 
distinctive phases of one of America’s 
foremost industries, the development of 
which has enlisted the genius of the 
masters of every decade from its remote 
beginning. But a few years hence it will 
be dominated by the American youth of 
today, youth trained in farm and herd 
management, in agronomy, in home eco- 
nomics, youth of the 4-H membership 
model. No other generation has claimed 
such trained forces. Such as these are to 
become the masters in their lines with 
possible attainments comparable to the 
finest of the leaders of other years. The 
enlarging field of animal husbandry, 
holding the certainty of expanding scope 
and higher standards, bids them hearty 
welcome—and good luck! 





Our next article will discuss the devel- 


opment of the breeds of hogs in America. | 


Author, DeWitt C. Wing, United States 
Department of Agriculture.—£ditors. 
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p_TOMY BUILDINGS 


Galvanized sheets are the 
American farmer’s first choice 
for roofing and siding. They 
protect against fire, lightning, 
storm and vermin. They are 
strong, good-looking, low in 
cost, easy to put on; the zinc 
WY \ coating stops rust. 
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Technical investigations have shown that the 
heavier the zinc coating, the longer the service 
life of galvanized sheets. For “super’’ service, 
then, choose “Seal of Quality” sheets; they 
carry an extra heavy coating of zinc—two 
ounces per square foot. Such sheets give 
practically a life-time of rust-free service, 
with no expense for painting. Made in cor- 
rugated and V-crimp styles. Easy to identify 
—every sheet carries the seal shown above... 
Apply “Seal of Quality” heavy-coated sheets, 
an 


forget your roofing troubles. 








“Seal of Quality” sheets are made by: 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Apollo Steel Co., Apollo, Pa. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Continental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind. 

Granite City Steel Co., Granite City, Ill. 

Gulf States Steel Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Inland Steel Co., Chicago, ie 

The Newport Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky. 

Reeves Manufacturing Co., Dover, Ohio 

Republic Steel Corp., Youngstown, Obio 

— Coal, Iron & Ratlroad Co., Birmingham, 
Ala, 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va. 

— Sheet and Tube Co., Youngstown, 

io 








| For details write any of the above companies or 
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These TWO Valuable Booklets FREE 


“Facts about Galvanized Sheets” and “Directions for Laying Galvanized 
Roofing”’ sent free to anyone filling out and mailing this coupon. 


AMERICAN ZINC INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. A, 6O E. 42 St., New York, N. Y. 
Please send booklets to: 
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Money-Back Guarantee through 
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the coupon below and we will send you 
a Test Certificate to present to your dealer. 
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1 STRENGTH—It has five times the strength 
of carbolic acid. (Coefficient of 5, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture method.) 
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3 EMULSION—When diluted with water it 
makes a milk-white emulsion. The strength is 
evenly distributed. No settlings, no waste. 
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eries, and minerals is still untouched by 
commerce. It is a land whose potential 
resources stagger the imagination. 

The resident Alaskans say, 
“Alaska beckons as every frontier land 
has done, but it holds forth no false 
hope. It has countless hardships. It is 
only for strong men and women.” 

That was Alaska’s challenge. The 
Roosevelt administration publicly ac 
cepted it in March, 1935, and announced 
its plan to select 66 Minnesota, 67 Wis- 
consin, and 67 Michigan families, re- 
move them from relief, and put them on 
government credit in the establishment 
of a planned co-operative agricultural 
community in the Matanuska Valley, 
America’s first attempt at colonization. 


THE valley reaches northward from 
latitude sixty-two. It is bound on the 
north by the Talkeetna Mountains, on 


60,000 


Building the first permanent home 


the east and southeast by the rugged 
Chugach Range and on the west by the 
vast level plains of the Susitna River. It 
lies 125 miles in a direct line from the 
southern coast of Alaska. The winters 
are long and the summers are short. In 
June some days are never dark. In 
December some days are never light. 
The valley consists mostly of benches 
and lowlands. It embraces a variety of 
soils, ranging in composition from fine 
silt loam thru fine sand to peat. Chemi- 
cal analysis by the government shows 
that most of the soils have a good lime 
content, higher in fact than the average 
soil in the humid portions of the States. 
Within the valley lie 128,000 acres, or 
200 square miles. The government esti- 
mates that 76,800 acres are tillable, of 
which approximately 1,000 were being 
cultivated by 1 families before the 
colonists arrived. Climatic conditions 
are most similar to those of northern 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Michigan so 
the administration went to those states 
for families to rehabilitate in Alaska. 
Each family, when it signed to become 
part of the romantic pioneering project, 
received assurance of a credit of approxi- 
mately P3, They have 30 years to 
repay it. Asa medium of extending the 
credit sel eventually liquidating the in- 
debtedness, the administration set up 
the Alaska Rural Rehabilitation Cor- 
poration, whose banker was, and is, the 
Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. The corporation in addition was to 
establish a community center, embracing 
a $15 school; a creamery and can- 
nery; warehouse facilities; a community 
store; various other buildings necessary 
to the life of any community; and a mar- 
keting organization thru which the col- 
onists might dispose of whatever they 
could produce. It was expected that 
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their most profitable production would 
be in dairying, but they were also to go 
into poultry raising, vegetable growing, 
and perhaps meat and small grain. 

In May the grand adventure began. 
In three special trains the colonists sped 
from their homelands to the Pacific 
coast. I traveled with the Wisconsin and 
Michigan families as a newspaper cor 
respondent. Tears were shed and good- 
bys said, bands played and crowds 
cheered at many a little town as our 
rain stopped to pick up new pioneers at 
the homes they were leaving behind. 
When all had been gathered between the 
steel sides of the long day coaches, with 
St. Paul the final concentration point, 
these men and women and children who 


had been touched by the golden wand of | 


FERA to meet Alaska’s challenge rolled 
off across the West. 


H. YW incredibly different this swift 
flight upon the plains of the Dakotas 
and Montana and over the Rockies from 
an earlier trek of man toward a western 
homeland! Delegations of greeters and 
well-wishers turned out at the railroad 
stopping points, with flowers for the 
mothers and candies for their children. 
At Seattle the mayor and, yes, the gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth of Washing- 
ton, came forward with extended hands 
to meet the new national heroes who but 
a month before had been just ordinary 
mortals trying to get along—and not do- 
ing a very good job of it. 

So after movies and speeches and pic- 
nics and restful slumber in a first-rate 
Seattle hotel, the colonists began going 
step by step up the “ladder of latitudes” 
to Uncle Sam’s attic. It was all inspiring 
and fervent and patriotic, and no band 
of resolute souls ever set foot on Alaska 
with hopes more high. The men drew 
lots for the 40-acre farms laid out for 
them in the wilderness of the valley, and 
the slanting rays of a bright sun smiled 
down benevolently upon them. Then in 
the course of swiftly moving events they 
moved their families into the eight tent 
camps nearest their lands. 


Except for incidental and inevitable 
hitches, the preliminary work of estab- 
lishing the families for a summer of tent 
life went along without any serious dis- 
satisfaction developing among the col- 
onists. Yet there were indications that 
adequate preparations had not been 
made for the project and in June the set- 
tlers began to grow alarmed over the 
lack of progress. 

Among other things, they had been 
ed to believe that the government, in 
addition to providing the community 
center, would build them modern homes, 
dig each a well, and clear 12 acres of each 
tract. This work was to be done by the 
colonists and some 450 transient men 
from the C.C.C. camps of California 
who were to assist in the establishment 
‘f the colony until the first of Novem 
ber. When it became apparent that all 
this work could not be done, loud be- 
came the wail of the pioneer heroes. 

‘“‘When are we going to get this? When 
ire we going to get that?” they de- 
manded (and certainly not without some 
eason) in almost nightly mass meetings 
eld at the scattered camps, under the 
hadow of the silent mountains. 

Until a scarlet fever scare turned it 
nto a hospital in six hours, the main 
camp’s temporary recreation hall shel- 
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homes and farms. Today MYERS Water 
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MYERS Water Systems, 
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tered the wildest of these meetings. They 
grew in intensity of emotion thru June 
and July but in subsequent weeks eased 
off into small affairs held generally to 
discuss the various ordinances voted by 
the colony’s common council. Most mo- 
mentous of them all came that sensa- 
tional night when 100 men and women 
colonists decided to strike unless they 


| 


received credit against their commissary | 
bills for all the work they had done or | 


would do, on or off their 40 acres. 

But the strike never got a chance to be 
effective. Worried by the tempest in 
his attic, Uncle Sam speeded a battery 
3 experts into the troubled Matanuska 

Valley and thru a mighty effort began 
collecting the pieces of his glorious ad- 
venture. In this salvation process it was 


decided to postpone all but the most | 


urgent community center construction 
in order to concentrate on building 
homes. An adequate hospital; the per- 
manent warehouse to protect valuable 
materials which would be vulnerable to 
winter; and a trading post (or commu- 
nity store), to take the place of the 
commissary, 
only buildings needed outside of shelters 
for man and beast. Work on the ware- 
house and trading post began at once, 
and in the space of a few days plans had 
been completed for a modern hospital 


with facilities for tending to any one of 


the thousand and one physical distresses 
that might overtake the pioneers. 


THE homes completed are tidy dwell- 
ings of log or frame construction. They 
are built to any one of five plans, accord- 
ing to the settler’s own choosing. Some 
have two stories; most of them have one 
story, or one and one-half. For the most 
part they are set back among the spruce 
and cottonwoods, in groupsof fours. Thus 
did the community planners save on 
road construction, facilitate rural socia- 
bility, and anticipate serving a maximum 
of farms with a minimum of wire when 
and if electrical power is introduced into 
the fertile valley. Furthermore, the 
grouping permits an easier interchange 

of work between neighbor and neighbor, 
and when there eventually is cream or 
other produce to be hauled to town, one 
stop will do for four. 

As the project now stands, with virtu- 
ally no new land cleared except that for 
homesites and the community center, 
there can be no extensive production 
until 1937 at the soonest. This will mean 





were considered to be the | 








a delay of at least one year in the mar- | 


keting | 


lan of the project, which was | 


that the settlers would be selling the | 


products of their labors thru the co-op- 
erative next fall. There is a strong possi- 
bility that the marketing will be delayed 
even more, because for every expert who 
says that Matanuska land can be put 


into profitable production the first year | 
it is cultivated there is another expert | 


who says good crops cannot be expected 
until the second year. 

Furthermore, most products of the 
valley must be sold in cans. Alaska lives 
out of tin cans. Its distance from the 
United States and its almost complete 
lack of agriculture, forces it to subsist on 
preserved products or products which 
by themselves endure indefinitely, 
as the staples—sugar and coffee and 
flour. Even agriculture within Alaska, 
such as the Matanuska colony hopes 
to carry on, cannot change this condi- 
tion greatly. For besides being isolated 


such | 
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from America or any other country, the 
communities of Alaska are isolated from 
themselves. 

The four largest cities in Alaska are 
Juneau, Ketchikan, Fairbanks, and An- 
chorage. None of them exceeds 
population, and they are scattered over 
an area one-fifth as large as the whole 
United States. Nearest to the Valley is 
Anchorage. More than 300 miles up the 
\laska railroad from it is Fairbanks. In 
order to find sufficient market for the 
things they can grow, the Matanuska 
farmers must serve almost the entire rail- 
road belt. To do this they must can their 


7 ,OO0O 


vegetables and their milk, churn their | 


cream, and cure or freeze their meats. 

All this the government and its mar- 
keting experts anticipated. In the com- 
munity center plans they provided for a 
creamery and a cannery and they hoped 
that the new school on the Palmer town- 
site would train adults and children how 
to handle their products for the best 
marketing results in the peculiar Alaska 
market. Unfortunately for the colonists, 
the fruits of this wisdom have now been 
delayed indefinitely. No cannery, no 
school, no creamery will rise in the wil- 
derness until construction more neces- 
sary toward the preservation of life has 
been completed. Nor will any crops 
grow, except on the few acres of land 
cleared by homesteaders who sold their 
farms to the project—and these are being 
used for community fields and gardens, 
not for profit, until the trees are leveled, 
the moss skinned away, and the fine- 
grained soil chewed into tillable fields. 

Thus is the deluxe pioneering expedi- 
tion of 1935 soon to settle down to the 
hard work of actually conquering Ameri- 
ca’s “last frontier.”’ It will be a long, 
tough pull. Alaska, indeed, has countless 
hardships. “‘It is only for strong men and 
strong women.” True, Uncle Sam will 
keep his golden wings spread for an in- 
definite time over the families he lifted 
from obscurity to national prominence, 
but the actual winning of Alaska re- 
mains the task of the men and women 
who dwell now 4,000 miles from all they 
once held dear. J. J. Bugge, who has 
farmed the valley since 1914, puts the 
thought like this: 

“T tried gold mining and I had to try 
farming to keep alive. All I had to work 
with was what I packed in 45 miles from 
Anchorage. Sometimes I’d get homesick 
and want to go back to Minnesota. But 
I never had any trouble making things 
grow. All it took was hard work. These 
new fellows will make it if they sweat 
and pull till their backs ache. If they 
don’t Alaska will lick ’em, because that’s 
the way Alaska is. I ain’t predicting suc- 
cess and I ain’t predicting failure. What 
I’m predicting is that there’ll be quite a 
bit of both.” 


Note: Mr. Schaleben wrote this story 
especially for Successful Farming readers 
and sped it out of Alaska so that you 











might have a report by an eye-witness of the | 


colony’s progress.—The Editors. 








Fri )M the sixth to the twelfth of Octo- 
ber the nation will observe Fire Preven- 
tion Week. No other group have so | 
heavy a stake in fire prevention as have 
you farmers. Attend your local demon- 
stration during Prevention Week, work 
for a rural call company.—The Editors. 


Here’s how we 


KNOW that 


yo can specify Sun-Proof and be 

sure of lower painting costs. The 
great resources of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company eliminate the guess— 
by pre-testing Sun-Proof on proving 
grounds where destructive weather con- 
ditions are most severe. That’s how we 
know Sun-Proof resists extreme cli- 
mate, lasts 1 to 3 years longer, covers 
about 25% more surface than poor 
paint. Inquire for the name of our 
nearest Pittsburgh Paint Products 
dealer. 


BARNHIDE—for neglected 
barns 
A good many barns should have been 
painted long before this. Now the 
wood is dry, paint-thirsty. If you use 
a “cheap” barn paint, the oil will 
soak right into the wood, kill the paint 
film in no time, afford little protection. 
Barnhide is a super barn paint con- 
taining Vitolized Oil—which gives 
controlled penetration of oil, keeps 
the paint film alive longer. For real 














































economy, use Barnhide. You'll save 


more than the small extra cost in extra 
years of protection. 


Save expensive concrete with 
economical CEMENTHIDE 
Even before a neglected concrete silo 
or other concrete structure becomes 
unsightly, erosion and disintegration 
may be working below the surface. 
Cracks, seams, pitted surfaces are vul- 
nerable to moisture and frost. Cement- 
hide is a special paint for preserving 
surfaces of cement, concrete, stucco, 
brick, stone or plaster. Highly resis- 
tant to the action of alkali salts 
usually present in cement, brick or 
concrete. Save with Cementhide— 
before expensive repairs or even total 

replacement become necessary. 


PITTSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Paint Division 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 





FOR BEST RESULTS—USE A GOLD STRIPE BRUSH 
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Howdy, Mr. Hunter! 


| Continued from page 20 


themselves two, three, or four tickets, 
one of which is for the farmer memb 
and his family. The others are given t 
persons from the city or near-by tow: 
ships who request permission to hunt 
“beg permission” would be more like 
Upon permission being granted, 
hunter’s ticket is signed by the c 
operating farmer. If he doesn’t like t 
hunter’s looks, he can show him whic 
way the gate swings. The guest hunt 
must park his car in the farmer’s yar 
—in plain language, he can’t get out 
without settling for any damages | 
may have done. The reverse of this pic 
ture is almost always true. The hunt 
in any territory often buys a couple ot 
thumping good farm meals, takes two 
pounds of butter and a ham home to h 
missus, and sends the farmer a hand 
When you put hard earned money’ years. At your Wheeling Dealer’s lantern, or a warm sweater, or toys for 
into new fencing you should insist store note the tight, neat rolls... the kids at Christmas—all out of pul 
upon both wire and coating quality each roll comes to you in perfect gratitude for a great day in the field an 
like this, — a COMBINATION of condition because it stands shipping a new and true friend. 
fence values that have stamped and rough handling. Note the Ni ) CHARGES are made for the hunt 
Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coated Farm appearance of Wheeling Heavy Zinc ing privilege, but the countrymen : 
Fence as DOUBLE VALUE fencing. Coated Fence. It comes from genu- serve the right to examine the daily bag 
None other gives you genuine COP- ing quality inside and out,—DOU- which saves the birds and provides se 
R-LOY full gauge, full weight wire; BLE VALUE fencing shows on the birds for next year. 


none other gives you Wheeling time At this point, I have a feeling that 
surface. To be sure you get Wheel some of you more _ hard-to-convinc 


tested galvanizing. : : ing Heavy Zinc Coated Fence see brethren are getting hot under the col 
More farmers are buying Wheeling the nearest Wheeling Dealer. lar. You’re saying, ““Poppycock! You’y 

Fence today from Wheeling Dealers been telling us about a couple of isolated 
because this double value makes cases. These schemes wouldn’t work 
every dollar go farther and spreads with us. And, anyway, after the town 


the fence investment over more ‘ boy S and the farmers hav S let dow n the Ir 
. ; hair and had a good cry, then WHAT?’ 
Wheeling Corrugating Company The “‘what”’ is that controlled hunt 

Wheeling, West Va. ing is working and will continue to work 
ane Stas hae Gee “eae Gewse kote thruout the Cornbelt. Your neighbors 


will begin stocking their fields for it (if 
they alre: aidy haven’t), taking in more 
cash boarders, getting more packages 


MORE at Santy Claus time. 
| To make sure of our prophecy we 
asked conservation officials in fifteen 
> G G c if states how controlled hunting was work 


ing in their territory. Incidentally these 
men will give you the game laws and 
enforcement you want, help with breed 
ing stock or eggs (fish, flesh, and fowl), 
supply signs for posting, and supply feed 

to carry game thru the winter. 








For millions of poultrymen. In 60 years Pratts 
old, reliable Regulator has made good our guar- 2 nests. Leaves no thieving rodents to hd *) ") ~o for at} > oJ at 
antee that it will start more eggs coming by the steal feed, suck eggs and murder ERE are a few quotations, selected at 


5 av 0 »y is re chicks. A few cents’ worth cleans out : irc > Mi ri: 
15th day or your money is refunded. aeony ey Sh FE ri andom, from their comments. Missouri: 


Poultry Regulator costs only 2c a day for 100 Agents. Buy at Seed, Drug, Hard- “Free pub lic hunting is a matter of the - 
hens. Make the 15-day test. 2 ware or General Stores vast: not necess: arily thar tmatete 
See your dealer. If he doesn‘t stock, send us $1.00, LB. 75 FREE Booklet—Write Dept. Bé pé ° ¢ 
with yournameand address, fortrialsupply.Pratts 7 Of fqnestoca — have to pay farmers to be allowed to 
»oriyic ue c ~ 77 emica 40 ation 
Poultry Regulator must make good or we will! 224 Dwight Bidg., trespass, but that more and more hunt 
PRATT FOOD CO., Dept.914 Philadelphia, Pa. ‘ = Kansas City, ers are going to make some sort of co 
operative arrangement with farmers.” 
Illinois: “I think some such plan (pa 
shooting) will be brought into being 
(By pay shooting is meant a straight 
hunting fee or a charge per bird levied 
by the farmer or the state.) Indiana: 
sé ” et a ome 
\ Kiutch holds We have approximately five hundred 
j = | of an he genres i £ E T E T bea | conservation clubs participating. . . have 
ysical breakdown quicker than wash- | F t 
loa “/ eiddadhionsd methods. ~_ no oe his of pay ra ee and = 
young longer. Make wash day easy. As' + avoid this type of hunting as long as 
your dealer to demonstrate a new power Tight—all day osaible.”” Minnesota: “The farmers 
washer, with a Briggs & Stratton motor. sLoTom ¢ none - tite de les Poss > — ee ea . * 
.* orms a comior cushion, olas e plate ave <: re er re 1 ‘ . Ol 
so snug it can’t rock, drop, chafe or be played with. have always been ve ry W illing t es 
You can eat and talk as well as you did with erate with this division and with th 
your own teeth. Why endure loose plates? Klutch hunters One example of this is our an 


ends the trouble. 25c and 50c at druggists’. If your 4 
EASY STARTING DEPENDABLE | druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on substi- ber cane planting project | (the state fur 


G AS 0 Li N & Mw 0 T 8] R S way dn yg us 10c and we will mail you a gener- nished the seed) in which about 32,< 


MILWAUKEE » WISCONSIN HART & CO., Box 2436-3, Elmira, N. Y. | farmers planted this sorghum in the forn 
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of a food patch for game birds of a half 


acre to two acres in size.’’ Nebraska: 
“Last winter we found it necessary to 
feed our game birds. Sportsmen in the 
city responded and this money was 
placed in the hands of farmers living in 
the hunting territory. ... Five years ago 
we tried a plan known as our Hunter’s 
Script Program. We issued and sold the 
farmer script which would give him sc 
cents for each pheasant killed on his land. 
We sold considerable of this script, but 
to our amazement, the farmer did not 
care to accept it and for that reason the 
plan was abandoned.” South Dakota: 
“We are not losing sight of the fact that | 


the farmer is not only the producer of | 


game birds, but also, to a large extent, 
their custodian and protector -without | 
the co-operation of the farmer, game | 
restoration and conservation can never 
be made a successful undertaking.” 


Or 1ER states we contacted were tak- 
ng hunter control just as seriously. Now 
the question arises: How to assure hunt 
ers in these states a crop of game? 

The first thing you can do is to make a 
survey of the game on your land and 
determine whether the crop is sufficient 
for hunting or whether you'll have to 
hold back for a few seasons, always keep- 
ng in mind the game laws of your state. 
If there is a fair crop of game, a reason- 
able ‘‘take”’ from the land by hunters 
would be 40 percent for the first year, 
scaling up or down from that figure later 
on as you, the manager, decide from 
watching wild life in the field. If there is 
1ot enough game and you want fo in 
troduce more seed stock, you can be sure 
your state conservation department will 
put their shoulders to the wheel. 

“QO. K.” you say, “but I can’t bell 
these birds and animals so’s they won’t 
stray. Won’t I lose them?” Well, that 
depends. Quail, provided with enough 
brush and feed, are not roamers. Pheas. 
ants will make a pretty fair swing of the 
neighborhood. Hungarian partridge will 
drift sometimes. Prairie chickens mi- 
grate a few hundred miles. Squirrels 
will stay put as will those pestiferous 
rabbits (both hunter favorites). 

That’s where the neighborhood or 
township idea works so well. When 
you've set up a large range with every 
body co-operating, the movement _ 
game is pretty much give and take. 
thousand acres is a good base range 
but the game will stick to an individual 
farm if it gives them a chance for life. 


M AYBE this all sounds like too much 
detail. Organizations do require a few 
meetings, but they can be built into the 
framework of existing organizations 
the Grange and the Farm Bureau, for 
nstance. A game survey can be made 
while at farm work. And the best thing 
about providing food and cover (con 
sidered the most important points in 
game conservation) is that less work is 
recommended rather than more! Pro- 
tected game will multiply surprisingly. 
Game management is a system of let 


alone, supplemented with a little first- | 


time planting. We used to think that the 
tellow who didn’t clean out his fence 
rows, burn the brush in the potholes, 
and break his back cleaning up the road- 
sides along his land was a lazy, no-count 
duffer. He may have been lazy, but he 
was a good game manager. Why not 
eave a patch of brush here and there, 
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YOUR CROPS. PROPERT! 


Pee Serene seea 
WHEELING 


HEAVY 


ZINC 


COATED 


ROOFING 





Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coated Roofings are the kind you put on your own buildings and 
recommend to your friends—trustworthy product of master fabricators equipped with 


modern and scientific facilities to keep good the best known name in metal roofings. 


Base metal, zinc coating and workmanship in forming are three factors Wheeling has 
Cor- 


co-ordinated with the result that this year Wheeling Heavy Zinc Coated Roofings 


rugated, V-Crimp, Pressed Standing Seam 
even better values than at any time during Wheeling’s 45 years of roofing manufacture. 
Put dependence on the name Wheeling 


Wheeling dealer near you. 


Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, West Va. 
New York Buffalo Philadelphia Kansas City Columbus Richmond 
St. Louis Atlanta Minneapolis Chicago Detroit Louisville 





CHOPPED FEED-<: 
INCREASED PROFITS , 


Up to $2000 more per cow—$100° more per steer 


Dairy cows, beef cattle, hogs, 
sheep—all live stock show increased 
earnings when roughage crops are 
processed into palatable feeds with 
a Letz Mill. 

Letz is the only mill that Grinds 
Grain and Roughage—Chops Hay 
—Takes Beans, Seeds and Grain 
out of roughage hay while being 


Send for Catalog and 
Letz Bulletins on FEEDING 








Name --- 


Address _. 


4 
chopped. Letz cuts and grinds at f f 
the same time—or saves and sacks } Ki 
beans, seeds and grain. Blows chop- Lh 


ped feed to storage space. Besides 
—Letz is a Real Silo Filler. 

On most farms, Letz Mills save || f 
their cost and more the first year 


1004 East Road 
Send Letz Catalog and Bulletins on Feeding. 


any style you select at your dealer’s—are 


ask for this well known brand. There is a 





THE LETZ MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Crown Point, Indiana 


cows.._..steers ..sheep._._..hogs. My H. P. is 


SucCESSFUL FARMING, 





Or lover, i¥ 35 
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dp bit- ction’ CAPSULE 
DOES WORK OF TWO 
WORM TREATMENTS 


Worms ruin layers. They eat food meant for e 
+ » . destroy health and wth .. . poison birds 
_.- and wreck poultry profits! Government author- 
ities estimate 85% of all poultry is wormy! 

85% ... that may be “‘lost as layers” unless you 
take precautions! 

U. S. Dept. of Agriculture has proven Nicotine 
and Kamala most effective for destroying large 
xound, pin and tapeworms. But, they warn when 
given together, these drugs interfere with each 
other and make satisfactory results impossible. 
Pratts N-K Capsules end this difficulty. They 
work by the new Pratt “SpLit-ACTION”’ process 
(patent applied for) which releases two different 
worm treatments hours apart. One drug is re- 
leased instantly. The second drug is prepared by 
an exclusive process and is not released in the 
fowl’s intestines until hours later. This is “Sprit- 
ACTION”! The nicotine and kamala in Pratts 
N-K’s work separately. 

One “Spiit-AcTION” Capsule cleans out the 
worms as thoroughly as though you had given 
two separate treatments. 

Use “‘SpLit-ACTION’’ N-K Capsules to make the 
wormy birds .. . the “lost 85%”’in your flock . . . 
lay! Accept no substitute. Get a supply from your 
dealer today—or mail coupon with remittance. 


Check size and quantity desired, include check 
or money order, and mail to 
Pratt Food Co., Dept. 873 Philadelphia, Pa. 
Birds Over 3 Ibs. Birds 3 lbs. and Under 
Use Adult Size 
OJ $0.85 
C) 
Oo 
mn 


PRATTS p4t ition 
N-K CAPSULES 


CLIP COWS ¢A/s 
easy, betterway - 
STEWART 


Clipmaster 
Clipped cows give 
cleaner milk, better 
milk with lower bac- 
teria count. Quickly cleaned 
by simply wiping with damp 
cloth. Good dairy practice 
requires cow clipping. Some [igjggmmmmms 
statesdemand it. Clipmaster 
is the fastest, coolest, easiest- 

to-use clipper ever made. 787% 

Smaller EASY-GRIP hand- 

piece only 2 inches thick contains powerful motor. 
Perfect balance. Air-cooled. Ball-bearing.Only $16.95 
for 110 volts AC or DC. Other voltages $2.00 ad- 
ditional. Slightly higher West of Denver. At your 
dealer’s or send $1.00. Pay balance on arrival. Send 
for FREE catalog of Stewart electricand hand-power 
Clipping and Shearing machines. Made and guaran- 
teed by Chicago Flexible Shaft Co., 5596 Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago, Ill.45 Years Making Quality Products. 


5.50 
10.00 





MORE 
POWER 


: s Factor Prices 
mpl FENCIN 
7” Will Save You Big Money «=~ 


_ 








Ps ey Amazing New Process, using 
OPPER Steel Wire makes 
my fence !ast much longer than or- 

. ¥ dinary fence. Don’t buy fencing 
f ba ee till you get my new Factory Prices. 


¢ Jim Brown Pays the Freight 


Write factory nearest you for catalog 
of bargains in farm and home needs 
Fencing, Gates, Steel Posts, Barb 
Wire, Baby Chicks, Poultry Sup- 
plies, Stoves, Harness, etc.—Jim Brown. 66 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE COMPANY 
Dept. 2265 Cleveland, Ohio; Memphis, Tenn. 
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let some seed-bearing plants live along 
the roadside (provided they do not 
threaten your fields)? Don’t burn every- 
thing slick as a whistle—or if you must 
burn, do it in the fall or right after the 
snow goes off in the spring when the 
birds haven’t already built nests in the 
tangles. 

Next time you take a trip down the 
lane, let your eye run along the grass 
patches. Any seed plants; enough of 
them? You can find most or all of the 
material for food and cover right on your 
own farm; you can write your conserva- 
tion department for help; you can con- 
tact the sportsmen’s organization in 
your nearest town. Some of those fel- 
lows will not only give you many dollar’s 
worth of seed; they’ll come out and 
plant it for you. 

“What plants are good for game 
birds?” Here’s a list of cover plants that 
fills the bill. The following in draws and 
gullies and swampy places, fence rows 
and creeks: plum thickets, grapevines, 
buckbrush (coralberry); bushes and 
shrubs; sweetclover, black locust, wil- 
low, mulberry, honeysuckle, _ briars, 
osage orange, redcedar, sumac, elder- 
berry, haws, bluegrass, native grasses, 
wildflowers. If they are not there, it will 
pay to put them in; they’ll stop soil wash 
and blow as well as serve as a game hotel. 
Your county agent can give you a num- 
ber of valuable tips along this line. 


SUMMER food supply is just as easy as 
cover. Recommended wild fruits are: wild 
plum, wild cherry, loganberry, black- 
berry, dogwood, hackberries, strawber- 
ries, raspberry, mulberry, gooseberry, 
huckleberry, sarsaparilla, snowberry, 
chokeberries, crabapples, wild grapes, el- 
derberries and pokeberries, juniper. 

That gives you cover and summer 
foods. Winter presents a different prob- 
lem and you'll find it a good deal easier 
to provide for winter foods beforehand 
rather than go to the fuss (and put the 
state and sportsmen to the expense) of 
scattering loose feed when the snow flies. 

Wisconsin has found that a quarter 
acre of field grain, half shocked for food 
and cover and half left standing does 
wonders, especially if the shocks are 
opened from time to time. Fencing off an 
odd corner of any crop field more than 
repays for the small yield so lost. Small 
strips of the following field crops left 
near winter cover will do a great job: 
corn, kafir, millet, cane, Sudan grass, 
soybeans, cowpeas, buckwheat, rye, sun- 
flowers, milo, sorghum, wheat, barley. 

All three types of food—salad -foods 
(the berries), natural foods (seed-bear- 
ing weeds), and solid foods (the field 
crops)— are necessary, and most of them 
are right on your farm. 

In this connection I want to spike an 
argument that makes me boil. Many 
farmers accuse game of robbing their 
fields at planting time and harvest. Now 
the contents of the crops of most species 
of game birds, examined by anyone, will 
prove that where there is sufficient un- 
cultivated food, the birds leave the cul- 
tivated fields alone. However, if they are 
allowed to multiply beyond carrying 


they'll be troublesome. The same prin- 
ciple applies to human beings. Let a man 
starve along a few weeks and he’s liable 
to forget all the rule books and take the 
pie off the kitchen window sill. 
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power or are concentrated by a lack of NEW DEAL 
good cover elsewhere in the vicinity, | 
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Farmer Paid #7994 
in Month for Merely 
His Spare Time Hours 


YOU Can Get 
The Same Pay 


ELBERT MERRELL, 

of our North Carolina 

force, a 43-year old farm- 

er, became a spare time 

Stark Salesman ayearago. 

First month made $310.50 

insales. Afteralittle ex- 

perience, he sold 

enough Fruit Trees, 

Flowering Shrubs, 

Shade Trees, Rose 

Bushes, Hedges, 

and Vines to be ELBERT MERRELL 
paid $199.61incash orth Carolina 
and awarded 4 Special Valuable Week- 
ly Sales Prizes, in addition—ALL IN 
A SINGLE MONTH! 


ealthful, Outdoor Work 
CASH PAY Weekly—Extra Prizes 


Write us TO-DAY! No money or experience 
needed. Huge Advertising Campaign reaching 
18,000,000 farmers and homes places within your 
grasp easy sales. Get our proposition QUICK 
—CASH PAID WEEKLY. The work is health- 
ful, pleasant and PROFITABLE. Don’tlet your 
neighbor beat you to this MONEY-MAKING 
OPPORTUNITY — APPLY AT ONCE! Use 
COUPON below. 


BuySTARK TREES if you can’t sell them! 

Write quick for New Demonstration Price 

Offer & WORLD’S FAIR Fruit Catalog. 
Address Box S. W. 326 


He started by mailing 
a coupon just like this/ 
why nol mail this one yourself 
a STARK NURSERIES : 


S. F. 10-35 8 
;. Box S.W. 326 Louisiana, Mo. 


Tell me how I can MAKE EXTRA MONEY § 
EACH WEEK talking to friends and pelghbore 1 
hess, Stark Trees, Shrubs, etc.,. IN MY SPARE i 
TIME. 





RO eZ 
Yo'Soss Ge 


BE fie", 
Beindependent, start ; 
aw sawing busi- 
ness, make bigmoney, 
finest Log and Tree Saw on earth. Easy terms. 
New low factory prices. Big FREE catalog. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


6617 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
STEEL 


EDWARDS suinctes 


SAVE YOU MONEY 

Protect your buildings from 

fire, lightning, wind and 

& weather before advancing 

~~ costs force next price raise. 

Ask for Catalog 88 . . . Send roof measurements. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1006-1056 Butler Street Cincinnati, Ohio 














Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 
prices. Copper-Blend Steel, 99 92 /100% 
pure zinc galvanized. Horse-high, 
Bull-strong, Pig-tight Farm Fence ; 
Poultry and Lawn Fence, Steel 
Posts, Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Roof- 
ing. WE PAY FREIGHT. 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Box 220 Muncie, indiana. 


eae 


in farms, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho 
Washington, Oregon. Rents 
are cheaper, prices lower 
New low rates. Write for FREE BOOK, 

E. C. Leedy, Dept. 729, G. N. Ry., St. Paul, Minn 


WORLD’S LARGEST KENNELS 


Sold Cheap. 
i. 


Offers Quality Hunting dogs. 
Trial Allowed. Literature Free. 
DIXIE KENNELS INC. B-7 Herrick, 











food and cover, you have the problem 
whipped. Only one other really impor- 
tant thing remains—control of preda- 
tors (cats, weasels, foxes, crows, skunks, 
owls, and so on) that kill and eat other 
animals and birds for food. This is done 
easily and with some degree of sport— 
simply by pointing a shotgun or rifle 
barrel in the right direction and letting 
drive. But as in a court of law, be sure 
the criminal you’re sentencing is guilty. 
A little study of predator habits will 
supply the evidence. 

You won’t be alone in your work for 
better game conditions. We have already 
mentioned the sportsmen’s clubs in your 
locality. Then there are the powerful 
national organizations such as the Will 
Dilg and Isaac Walton Leagues. They’re 
fighting your battles with fire in their 
eyes. Sporting goods manufacturers are 
strong for better hunting; it’s their busi- 


ness. The U. S. Biological Survey, 
backed by arms manufacturers and 


many others, is placing men in agricul- 
tural colleges to carry on short-course 
work in game and management. 

No doubt your boys and girls have 
already told you that game manage- 
ment, as a part of all conservation, is an 
activity in their 4-H club work that 
you’re so proud about. Thru the inter- 
est of an ammunition company in Min- 
neapolis, farm boys and girls in the 
Cornbelt have an opportunity to win a 
trip to a four-day conservation camp in 
their states, all expenses paid. There 
they will tell about what they have done 
to help you in game management, soil 
control, forestry; listen to talks from 
men who know wild life from A to Z; 
study in the fields; swim, hike, eat, and 

sleep as only healthy farm kids can. You 
know they’ re going to grow up to Carry 
on the work. Many conservation de- 
partments are putting their major ef- 
forts behind this 4-H activity, knowing 
they will win a real following. 


So WHEN you’ve established a game 
crop on your farm, when you’ve said, 
“Howdy, Mr. Hunter” and meant it, 
you'll know that you’ve done something 
bigger than just “fancy work,” and that 
you have plenty of partners. Immediate 
profits, of course. You’d have to work 
pret) hard to avoid cashing in on game 
birds and fur-bearing animals brought 
up to the carrying capacity of your farm. 
But the thing goes a long ways beyond 
cash. Conservation of all sorts is waking 
up the nation; many shrewd observers 
say that land taken out of production for 
soil, game, and forest conservation will 
be the basis for continuing the Triple A 
and its benefits. That’s a pretty good 
guess. Think it over! 


The author wishes to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to Mr. and Mrs. L. P. Stilt- 
man of Emmet County, Iowa, to F. W. 
Lehman, and to the officials of conserva- 
tion departments thruout the Midwest and 
East who gave generously of their time to 
upply the information above.—H. C. 








THE November issue is full of good 
things: a discussion of auction sales, of 
the packing industry; a livestock fore- 
cast; a history of the hog breeds; foods 
and entertainment for fall; and many 
others. Don’t miss them!—The Editors. 





When you’ve seen to the matter of 




































































Protect Your Face 
With #i0n Steel-Locked 
Shotgun Shells! 


OME shotguns fail to enclose the entire circumference 
of the shell head in a protecting ring of steel. If there 

should be a weak spot in the shell head, there might be a 
serious backfire into your face. 
All WESTERN shotgun shells have the patented STEEL- 
LOCKED head, in which the paper tube, the base wad, 
the brass AND A PROTECTING RING OF STEEL are 
securely locked together. This exclusive WESTERN fea- 
ture is your protection against accident and injury in the 
field or at the traps. 
The shooting qualities of WESTERN shells are univer- 
sally conceded. Add to these qualities the vital factor of 
SAFETY, and your choice will be WESTERN. 


oP co ed 


SUPER-X and XPERT Shells 


Western Cartaince Company, Department J-11, East Alton, Ill 

Mail your new free booklet containing a complete course of shotgun shooting 

instructions 
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FUR - FISH - GAME 





a favorite monthly magazine g 64 pag 

crammed full of interesting t | HUNTING FISHING rR APPING et q 
tach issue also has many depart nts such a e Gun Rack Maur - 

Decker, Fish & Tackle ed ted “ = rtimer Norton, Tr De g y - art 

etc. with a splendid free Questi and Answer Department edit« by no 

than E. J. Dailey. Price now only £1.50 a year or lic a py. Buy a 

today on the newsstand or send for our 


SPECIAL SPORTSMAN’S OFFER 
6 months only 50c; 4 oad only of = Ot ad tt name and 
address and send w proper re id Sc f t 


FUR-FISH-GAME, 176 E. Long St., Columbus, Ohio 
ON SALE AT NEWSSTANDS—ONLY 15c¢c A COPY 




















J. M. Coyner, noted market hog 


expert, discovets a cleaner, more 
effective way to treat hog mange 
at a cost of only a fraction 


of a cent per head——with power- 
ful Lewis’ Lye Dip. Send for free 
directions today. Dept.$.10 
10: Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. 
20N.Wacker, Chicago 


HOG MANGE with 


SLEWISLYED/D= 
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HELPS YOU INCREASE 
EGG PRODUCTION... 
MAKE MORE MONEY! 


THIS VALUABLE BOOK FREE! 


GG PRODUCTION 

a need not drop ’way 
down when cold weather comes. Install 
Cel-O-Glass* if you want to get those high- 
priced winter eggs. Cel-O-Glass brings 
the vital ultra-violet rays of the sun inside 
your poultry houses, keeps your layers 
comfortable and in good condition, keeps 
houses warmer. That is why Cel-O-Glass 
gives you extra eggs. And it is the extra 
eggs that bring the extra profits. 

Your Cel-O-Glass installation will pay 
for itself many times over...in more eggs, 
stronger-shelled eggs, healthier layers, 
better houses. Guaranteed for 5 years, it 
should last years longer. Can't break like 
glass nor tear like cloth. Light in weight, 
flexible, easy to handle, easy to install. Use 
it on your laying houses, brooder houses. 
Also valuable on cold frames, hotbeds, 
back porches, storm doors and windows, 
and hog houses. 

See your hardware, lumber, seed or feed 
dealer or write us today for free samples 
and complete information. 

Just off the press! Anew book of vital interest 
to poultry raisers. See free offer below. 


CELO-GLASS 


. PATS. 1,580,287 & 1.933.616 
I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Inc. 
Sisce Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Del, 
*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


SF-10 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Organic Chemicals Dept., W ilmington, Del. 


Gentlemen: With no obligation, please send me a 
copy of your new book entitled,“ Eggs for Profit.” 





DR. HESS 
POULTRY 
TABLETS 


WHEN you hear the 

first sneeze, add Dr. 
Hess Poultry Tablets to the drink- 
ing water. It helps to prevent the 
spread of infection. In more ad- 
vanced stages requiring a local 
treatment, also bathe the swollen 
parts with a strong solution of 
Dr. Hess Poultry Tablets. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio 
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Pullets ready to come off range and go to work 


COAXING THE Pullets 


By F. E. Charles 


Tu ERE’S no secret about making pul- 
lets lay. You just start feeding them and 
keep it up until they come into normal 
production. 

Sounds simple, doesn’t it? And makes 
you want to give me the horselaugh. But 
I am not the authority for the statement. 
It comes from a leading American poul- 
tryman, Professor L. F. Payne of Kan- 
sas State College. 

Naturally, when he says to start feed- 
ing chicks, he doesn’t mean merely to 
throw out a bucketful of grain twice a 
day. He intends that the keeper of the 
farm flock shall know and act according 
to three vital factors: (1) what to feed; 
(2) how much to feed; (3) the best con- 
ditions for laying. 

Granting that it is a problem to bring 
pullets into production in the early fall, 
desirable because of egg prices, let us 
consider it from two angles. We will see 
what controlled experiments teach us 
and then find out how practical farmers 
apply the results of research by their 
experiment stations. 

Trials at the Kansas station with Leg- 
horn pullets hatched in February, March, 
April, and May show that the February 
and March hatches can be brought into 
production at about 20 weeks. Because 
they mature more slowly, the April and 
May pullets usually require a week or 
two longer to reach production. How- 
ever, to offset this advantage in early 
hatching, the February and March birds 
usually molt and quit laying after they 
have started in late summer. The molt 
interrupts their laying in early fall at the 
very season when egg prices are likely to 
be best. 

Heavy breeds have been handled by 
the same method at the Kansas station 
and brought into production at six 
months, or a month later than the light 
breeds. The system followed is the same 
in either case. Baby chicks are kept in 
battery brooders for four weeks, then 
go to the brooder house for four weeks. 


The sexes are separated at this stage and 
the pullets put on range until mature. 
Remembering Professor Payne’s warn- 
ing about feeding, the poultryman must 
see that thruout these three stages the 
young chicks always are given all the 
feed—of the right kind—that they will 
eat. Here are the standard all-mash ra- 
tions for growing chicks: 
Starting Growing 
Ration Ration 
-4 weeks 5-24 weeks 
Yellow corn, ground 40 lbs. 44 lbs. 
Wheat bran, shorts, or 
ground wheat 24 Ibs. 20 lbs. 
Oat meal or groats, 
ground...... 14 lbs. 0 Ibs. 
Oats, ground. 0 Ibs. 14 lbs. 
Meat and bone scraps.. 10 lbs. 10 lbs. 
Dried buttermilk . 5 lbs. 5 lbs. 
Alfalfa leaf meal 5 Ibs. 5 lbs. 
a SP oe : 1 Ib. 


Cod-liver or sardine oil : 1 Ib. 


ee 100 Ibs. 100 lbs. 

When pullets of the light breeds are 24 
weeks old, and the heavy breeds 28 
weeks, they should be matured, should 
have made good growth, and should be- 
gin to lay. At this point the modern 
poultryman brings them off the range 
and confines them in the laying house. 
Usually they are not allowed out of the 
laying house until spring arrives again. 
The recommended practice is to keep 
them hustling by “‘full-feeding.” Being 
well-fed, confined, and mature, the pul 
let’s natural outlet for energy is in egg 
production. 

In the laying house the standard ration 
follows: 

SCRATCH GRAIN 

Corn, kafir, or milo 


Wheat. 


200 Ibs. 
200 Ibs. 
DRY MASH 
Corn or kafir /(¢ 100 lbs. 
Wheat or milo . 100 Ibs. 
Oats or barley } 100 Ibs. 
Meat and bone scraps 75 Ibs. 
Alfalfa leaf meal 25 lbs. 
Salt. aie 4 lbs. 


ground together 











It goes without saying that no formula 
for a ration is foolproof. The feeder 
must adjust it to conditions. In the 
spring of 1935 oats were high in price. 
In the foregoing laying ration, bran and 
shorts were substituted for oats. Barley 
also can be used. Kafir and milo can be 
used instead of corn. Those are examples 
of adjustments that the careful feeder 
will make to keep down cost of produc- 
tion. He will also remember that this 
system does not leave matters to chance. 
While the farm flock does not need to 
take a large amount of time, it will re- 
quire a few minutes attention each morn- 
ing, noon, and night. 

Now let us see what luck practical 
farmers have in using this system: Frey 
Brothers of Riley County, Kansas, fol- 
low it closely. They hatch their baby 
chicks in March and keep them in 
brooder houses with sanitary runways 
for several weeks. They feed the recom- 
mended scratch feed and dry mash. 
Lester Frey, who tends them, says his 
early chicks are not bothered with coc- 
cidiosis nor tapeworm as later chicks 
are very apt to be. He likes to have his 
White Leghorns begin to lay at five and 
a half to six months. 


Toat makes them grow bigger and 
prevents their laying a lot of under-sized 
or ‘pullet’ eggs,” Frey told me. “By 
September they are laying and usually 
will not molt. We get high production in 
early autumn when egg prices are best.” 

Mrs. Fred Dubach, Jr., Doniphan 
County, operates a Record of Perform- 
ance flock. The poultry brooding score 
card used in extension work shows her 
brooding and pullet development work 
scored 100 this vear. Her White Rock 
pullets are in production by September 
and make creditable records under trap- 
nesting. 

Mrs. Charley Close, Dickinson 
County, is another poultrywoman who 
studies the production problem. By fol- 
lowing the suggestions of M. A. Seaton, 
extension poultryman of the college, she 
obtained a high egg average and this 
year sold $370 worth of hatching eggs 
from her accredited flock. 

The Kansas poultry brooding cham- 
pion for 1934 was Bernard I. Melia, 
Ford County. He, too, follows the recom- 
mended practices with excellent results. 
Starting 1,020 chicks in portable brooder 
houses, with sanitary runways, he lost 
only 32 by the time they were 12 weeks 
of age. He is a practical farmer who finds 
it pays to give special attention to his 
S. C. White Leghorns. 

Claus Bergner, Pratt County, has an 
accredited flock of S. C. White Leghorns. 
He makes a practice of hatching his 
chicks in March. After the pullets are 12 
weeks old, they are fed heavily on grain 
thru the summer. The practice tends to 
develop the pullets slowly, resulting in 
larger birds and bigger eggs. It also helps 
to prevent the typical fall molt—a prob- 
lem all poultrymen face when pullets are 
brought into production at an early age. 

Every one of the flocks cited above are 
ared for by busy farmers who have no 
nore time for tending poultry than the 
iverage farmer. But they have found 
that if they are going to keep hens, the 
nly profitable way is to give them spe- 
cial attention. At least 900 other Kansas 
farmers who have demonstration flocks 
in co-operation with the college follow 
the general program successfully. 
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a new dress 








LET’s give some thought to the hen 
this fall. If the hen is right, then the 
right feed will make her lay. But she 
won’t lay on the best of feed if she 
isn’t right. 

And the first thing she wants is a 
new dress. And it takes a whale of a 
lot of minerals to make the thousands 
of feathers she wears on her back. 

Now where are the minerals coming 
from? Feed, of course, is the main 
source, but feed generally lacks a 
sufficient supply. Dr. Hess Poultry 
Pan-a-min supplies in abundance those 
essential minerals that are lacking. In 
fact, all she needs for that new dress 
and some to spare. 

Now let’s not quit with that new 
dress. Let’s keep her in Jaying trim 


right along. Let’s keep her in condition 
to make the best use of her feed. And 
again Pan-a-min has the conditioning 
properties to promote laying trim. Every 
experiment that we have conducted on 
our Research Farm proves it. For exam- 
ple, the 300-hen Pan-a-min flock has out- 
laid a same size sister flock by 497 1/12 
dozen eggs in a year. Same feed. Same 
care. Only difference—one flock got Pan- 
a-min. The difference of laying trim! 
So let’s think a little about the hen 
this egg season, as well as about the 
feed we give her. Help her through the 
moult. And then keep her in laying 
trim. And we recommend that you do 
it with Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min. 
See the local Dr. Hess dealer or write 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 


PAN-A-MIN 


means laying trim 


Every rubber boot we 


make is leak-tested with 
air pressure under water 


before it is allowed to 
leave the factory. United 
States Rubber Products, Inc. 





m= United States Rubber Company = 
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Punters / Anglers / 
lou can learn Varidermy 
ISN'T THIS MALLARD I VES, IT’S A SHAME TO THROW 
A BEAUTY, Naz AWAY SUCH GORGEOUS PLUMAGE 
BILL? | IM GOING TO WRITE TO THE N.W 
SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY AND LEARN 
a TO MOUNT AND 
/ SAVE my 
ba TROPHIES. 


oat 


YES, RAV, (T'S THE GRAND- 
THOSE SPECIMENS ‘ EST HOBBY IN THE WORLD. 
ACTUALLY LOOK COME UP ANO 
ALIVE ! SEE MY OEN. i 


fe 

rl \ = 
LVE DOUBLED my FUN FROM 
HUNTING AND FISHING —AND 
HAVE MADE 
$84 ALREADY 
MOUNTING 
TROPHIES 





x4 aS 
/ (Pa 


HELLO, BILL — Say, 





AND YOU TANNED THIS 

FOXK SCARF YOURSELF? 

BILL, YOUR DEN LOOKS 

FOR OTHER }f GREAT. I'M GOING TO 

HUNTERS. fii) START LEARNING TAKIDER- 
i} MY RIGHT NOWS 


T WN ya 
i 7 2 ’ 
. Ve | A, 
H\ii| rf 
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t DIRE 
Great Fun and Profit. Send Coupon for marvelous 
Free Book. It tells All abovt taxidermy — how you can 
Money and have great fun and fascination mounting Birds and 

. Save your wild-game trophies — mount for others. 
Also Mount common specimens, pigeons, squirrels, rab! » 
even frogs, into humorous and useful groups — bignly interest- 
ing and sell at ht. Wild ~— Women, 

sen ip 











ild-game Not necessary. 
ys learn quickly by Mail. Marvelous b 
Turn your spare time to Cash. 


BIG PROFITS! Besides Taxidermy learn also to 


Tan Leather, Tan Fine Furs and make them into scarfs, 
etc. We teach you Chrome method—never before re- 
vealed. 250,000 students endorse this old reliable school. We 
offer You our marvelous Free Book. Send for Your copy To- 
day. Ina few weeks we can teach you a New Trade that earns 
Cash in depression and good times, too. Then - 
dermy brings great fun and_ fascination, In- 
vestigate! Get the Free Book. 5S 

our pame, state your AGE, and the FR 
Book is yours, Send the coupon Today. 








ODORLESS ... 
TASTELESS 
NON-TOXIC 

« 


SHOCKLESS 
NICOTINE 


. .. when fed once to wormy flocks, 
in a little mash. Odorless— tasteless 
—non-toxic to birds. Does not in- 
terrupt production. Our “shockless” nico- 
tine is insoluble until it reaches the birds’ 
intestines.T here, action ofintestinal juices 
releases it, at the spot where the worms 
live. Easy to use—costs littlé. 100 bird size 
postpaid for 75c and your dealer's name. 


For Individual Dosing —if you prefer it, 
use “Black Leaf’ Worm Pellets. Made 
from the Powder and highly effective. 
100 postpaid 85c. Powder packages contain 
a few Pellets for birds off-feed. 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical 
Corporation, incorporated 


Louisville, Kentucky a. 
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Scores of others thruout the Cornbelt 
obtain equally good results by giving 
careful attention to their flocks. Since 
conditions vary with regions, you should 
keep in touch with your state agricul- 
tural experiment station. It will furnish 
bulletins or circulars that will give you 
practical information. Your county 
agent also can help you find the answers 
to your feeding problems. 

Remember that if you have good stock 
to begin with and provide clean, sani- 
tary premises, getting your pullets to lay 
is principally a feeding problem. 








Get Acquainted 
with these 
Successful Services! 


For just 15 cents you can get six Successful 
Farming Fooos leaflets! This is ONLY ONE 
example of the amazing offers Successful 
Farming is making this month. If you're not 
already familiar with Successful Farming’s 
many SuccessFrut Services, look over the 
list below right now and send at once for 
those you need during the fall months. 


FOODS 


Yes! Fifteen cents brings you all six of the 
following leaflets. For orders of less than six, 
the cost is 4 cents each. 

S-F-5 Time Tables for Canning Fruits and 
Vegetables 
How to Make Pickles 
Ruth Jacobs’ Favorite Pie Recipes 
Questions and Answers in Canning 
Canning for Company 
Safe and Sane Reducing 

“We Bake Successrut Breap.” Who 
doesn’t love the wholesome, tasty richness of 
home-made bread? You'll find the best reci- 
pes and the best methods of following them 
in this booklet. It costs only 15 cents. 


IS YOUR CHILD 
GETTING HIS CHANCE? 


Successful Farming takes pride in offering 
to parents everywhere Dr. Herman N. Bunde- 
sen’s book, “THe Growinc CuiLp.”’ The 
cost is only 15 cents, reduced from the regu- 
lar price of 30 cents! Its 144 pages are packed 
with sound, authoritative information that 
every mother and father should have. Send 
for your copy today! 


ETIQUET 


Don’t be embarrassed! Know the right 
thing to say and the right thing to do on all 
occasions. Ruth Elaine Wilson’s popular se- 
ries of etiquet leaflets, ‘““Youth’s Modern 
Manners,” is an excellent guide to poise and 
charm. You can get all nine of these leaflets 
for only 15 cents! 


TIPS THAT MAKE TOPS 


An experienced showman and judge tells 
you what you want to know about winning 
championships with your dairy calves, baby 
beeves, club colts, lambs, pigs, and poultry. 

Ordered singly, each leaflet costs 4 cents, 
but you can get all seven for only 15 cents! 
Please order by the following numbers: (1) 
Dairy Calves; (2) Baby Beeves and Purebred 
Beef Heifers; (3) The Club Pig; (4) Club 
Colts; (5) Club Lambs; (6) Club Poultry; (7) 
The Junior Livestock Judge. 


Address all orders for services to: 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
3310 Meredith Building 
Des Moines, lowa 
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Lice STOP 


4/ 
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WwW, | Only Pratts Kills Lice 


Under ALL Hen House Conditions 


Lice irritate and annoy layers. Keep them sleep- 
less . . . tear down health. Egg production 
drops. Profits disappear. Only Pratts Roost 
Paint will kill these lice under a/l conditions 
found in the hen house. 

Ordinary nicotine-sulphate 40% roost paints 
are not reliable. Lime on the roosts makes them 
release nicotine so rapidly the fumes may actu- 
ally be dangerous to the birds. These paints are 
water soluble and are shed by feathers quickly. 
That’s why they often fail in hot weather when 
birds stand on roost and lice-killing contact 
with the painted roost is lost. 

In Pratts Roost Paint, the nicotine is held in a 
special oil base which is readily soaked up and 
spread thru the feathers. These feathers remain 
deadly to lice for days. 

This special base releases the nicotine in Pratts 
Roost Paint at a given rate which destroys lice. 
No matter what the weather . . . the birds may 
sit or stand on the roosts . . . lime may or may 
not be present ... this steady flow of lice-killing 
nicotine continues. Lice on birds die. Young 
lice are killed as they hatch. 

Yet Pratts Roost Paint costs only about half 
the price of nicotine sulphate 40%. And— 
Pratts is 100% active which means all ingre- 
dients have lice-killing value. 

So don’t let lice destroy your egg profits. See 
your dealer today. Get Pratts Roost Paint. If 
he cannot supply, check size wanted, enclose 
remittance, and mail to:— 


Pratt Food Co., Dept.941, Philadelphia, Pa. 


0 Half Pint . $ .85S ([ Quart . $2.25 
OO Pint... 1.50 [) Gallon. 7.00 


PRATTS ROOST PAINT 
100 Lod Active 








AUCTION SALES BARNS 


The November issue of Successful Farming 
will carry a story by J. C. Holbert on the 
above subject. These barns may be of great 
benefit, but it is even now evident that 
careful precautions must be taken to avoid 
abuses. Be sure to read the article carefully 
as you will find it extremely interesting. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines, lowa 

















{Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence. 
Every rod best ality, full 
weight, COPPER STEEL, HEAVILY 
GALVANIZED to resist rust. Low- 
t prices Barb Wire, Posts, Gates, 
fing, Paint ete. Sold on money- 
back GUARANTEE. Write for catalog. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
Box 1435, MORTON, ILLINOIS 
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25 TULIPS 25c 


Brilliant, beautiful assortment of colors 
Pink, Rose, Scarlet, Crimson, Maroon, 
Lilac, Lavender, Purple, White, Yellow 
Mottled and Striped. 25 baby Tulip 
bulbs for 25c; 125 for $1.00, post- 
paid. Bulb growers plant this size for 
Propagating purposes. Don’t miss this 
opportunity. Get a Tulip bed started 
this fall. Order today. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO., 
T. B., GALESBURG, MICH. 


Real Jobs Open—Auto Mechanical Field, Avia 
tion. Earn $35.00-$75.00 weekly. 8 weeks’ train 
ing qualifies you. Write for Big opportunity Book 
and Special Low Tuition Now. McSweeny Schools, 
Dept. 61-22, Cleveland, Ohio, or Kansas City, Mo. 


Rourpee’s Seeds 
All best vegetables “Grow 


flowers. Burpee’s Guaranteed 
Seeds. Write today for Burpee’s Garden Book FREE. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 328 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 




















Wheat Partnership 


[ Continued from page 55 | 


when he gets a lucky break, the creditor 
wolves will be at his door the first time 
he slips. 

During the past thirty years there 
was a rapid growth of medium- and 
large-size baking companies, baking 
bread and delivering it daily to retailers. 

Chain stores have built a number of 
bakeries to supply many of their stores 
with their own bread and other baked 
products. Some of the voluntary and co- 
operative grocery store groups have their 
own bakeshops, or have established spe- 
cial connections with local bakers. These 
retail shifts have caused changes in the 
sale of bakery products. 

Purely wholesale bakers in a number of 
instances have been called upon to revise 
their whole method of distribution. 

It takes more time and labor to mix, 
bake, wrap, sell, and deliver 50 or 60 
one-pound loaves of bread than it does 
to raise the bushel of wheat which makes 
that much bread. When you add to this 
cost even the proportionately low costs 
of handling, freight, milling, insurance, 
and financing before the flour gets to the 
baker, plus costs of other ingredients and 
the final cost of retailing, the price of 
that bread bears no close relationship to 
the price of wheat. 


A CLEARER picture of the price rela- 
tionship between farm wheat prices and 
the final cost of the loaf would be seen if 
consumers bought wheat at the store or at 
the farm as they do their eggs or apples. 
Figure out the cost of taking the auto- 
mobile to bring the wheat home, grind 
it in a home-size mill you had to buy, 
sift it, supply yeast, milk, salt, sugar, and 
shortening, knead it, leave it to rise in 
bought pans, get fuel for a fire, cook it, 
cool it, wrap or store it until ready for 
use. No deliv ery expense. No selling ex- 
pense. There is a sizable investment in 
time and materials between the wheat 
and the loaf. And those two items that 
were left out—delivery and selling expense 
are bugaboos to commercial baking. 

Bakers and millers, forced by compe- 
tition to try continually to increase their 
eficiency, now have arrived at a point 
where they are setting out to recapture 
at least a part of the lost consumption of 
their products. 

They do not hope to change the broad 
basic diet trends away from heat-giving 
foods, as such, but it has been pointed 
out conclusively that intelligent produc- 
tion and distribution methods, promo- 
tion and education can at least enable 
wheaten foods to get their just share. 

There cannot be too much impatience 
with unfavorable conditions that have 
been caused over a period of years. The 
vast scope of such an undertaking calls 
for tolerance and serious co-operation 
from each of the partners in this three- 
way business—the farmer, the miller, 

and the baker. 


Note: This is the third article of a series 
ritten to give you a better knowledge of the 
fundamental problems in the milling and 
baking industries, the market for your 
heat. Your comments are urged so that a 
greater understanding between agriculture 
ind industry may develop.—The Editors. 





What’s the difference 
between Eveready 
Flashlight 
Batteries and 
an old, 
worn-out joke? 






























































Easy! 

The joke’s ‘‘dated’’ 
because it’s stale... 
but WE’RE ‘‘DATED’’ 
BECAUSE WE’RE FRESH 


=I 
‘ 

4 
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LOOK FOR THE -DATE-LINE” 


IT GUARANTEES THEY'RE FRE Sk 


Batteries will “go dead” if left over-long on 
dealers’ shelves. All Eveready Batteries have 
a “Date-line” that guarantees FRESHNESS. Only 
really fresh batteries give uniform, dependable 
service. Look for the “Date-Line” when you buy 
..National Carbon Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 





First, nicotine is its active ingredient — the 
material recognized by authorities as effective 
against round worms. 

Second, it is in combination with other ma- 
terials that keep the nicotine intact unfil it 
reaches the small intestine. That’s where the 
worms are. That’s where it does its work. 

Third, it is a single dose flock treatment. You 
just give it in a small quantity of mash and a 
single treatment does the job. We got 1002 
worms from 110 birds in 48 hours—that’s how 
effective it is. 

And now the name of this product— Dr. Hess 
Poultry Worm Powder. A product that is eco- 
nomical, as well as effective. Cost: 50 birds, 50c; 
100 birds, 90c; 250 birds, $1.90; 500 birds, $3. 00; 
1000 birds, $5.40. 

Remember the name, Dr. Hess Poultry Worm 
Powder; remember its advantages — efficient, 
convenient, economical, non-toxic, no bad ef- 
fects. At your local Dr. Hess dealer’s, or write 
Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio. 

NOTE: If you'd prefer individual treatment, use Dr. Hess 


Poultry Worm Tablets. They're the same as Worm Powder 
except in tablet form. 


Dr. Hess POULTRY — — 


SINGLE-DOSE FLOCK TREATMENT 


IT’S THE 
modern 


WAY TO 
WORM 
POULTRY! 





PE acu |LEARN sen 12 Weeks in Shope of Comme 
Learn by Doing -- many carn 

Ppp while learning. Free employment 
AND UP ricit after graduation. You don't need ad- 





3lood Red ut Faure Leet = plums, pears, in peation,. anes ND FOR Bi NEW FREE BOK 
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‘Says One Neighbor 
to Another’ — 


ee 

You might pass the 
word along that I have a 
bull calf for sale,” says one 
neighbor to another. Little 
by little the news of the 
bull calf goes out—spread 
by word of mouth. To 
some it is described as a 
Jersey. Others hear of it as 
a Holstein. Someone else 
may be told you have cow 
in calf for sale. That is the 
way with word-of-mouth 


advertising. . . . How different it is with advertising that you read in Suc- 
cessful Farming. Here the manufacturers have employed a method whereby 
they can control what is said about their products. The advertising in 
Successful Farming is the word of reputable manufacturers concerning the 
products they make that are of use and value to farm families. In addition, 
their word is backed by Successful Farming’s ironclad guarantee: 


“We guarantee that your money will be returned or that satisfactory 
adjustment will be made, if you purchase any article advertised in 
this issue of Success _ Farming which is not as represented in 


the advertisement. 


he complaint, investigation of which will be 


instituted promptly, must be submitted to us within one year after 
the advertisement appeared. If the article be purchased thru the 
mails, it is a condition of our guarantee that you shall have men- 
tioned Successful Farming at the time the purchase was made.” 


Remember the advertisers in Successful Farming have many interestin 
booklets and folders that will be helpful to you in solving your farm a 
home management problems. Write today for the material that interests 
you. See advertisements on pages indicated below. 


Household 

“How to Can Fruits and Vegetables”-—Ball Broth- 
ers Co., Page 30. 

Free Style Catalog—Chicago Mail Order Co., 
Page 36. 

Coleman Test Certificate—The Coleman Lamp and 
Stove Co., Page 64. 

Postum Offer—General Foods, Page 31. 

Sample of Minute Tapioca and Recipes—General 
Foods, Page 39. 

Booklet on Coat Sweaters 
Millis, Page 46. 

Stove and Furnace Catalog— Kalamazoo Stove Co., 
Page 41. 

New Larkin Catalog—Larkin Co. Inc., Page 48. 

Illustrated Lamp Folder—The Mantie Lamp Com- 
pany of America, Inc., Page 44. 

“What's New in Radio for the Farm”—National 
Carbon Co. Inc., Page 8. 

Oshkosh Radio Contest—Oshkosh Overall Co., 
Page 34. 

Mickey Mouse Cereal Bowl—Postum Co., Page 21. 

Zenith Radio Catalog—Zenith Radio Corp., Page 46. 


Golden Gate Knitting 


Building Materials and Supplies 
“Facts About Galvanized Sheets,” “Directions for 
Laying Galvanized Roofing’—American Zinc 
Institute, Inc., Page 63. 

Information on ¢ selotex—The Celotex Co., Page 56. 
“Eggs for Profit’”—E. I. duPont deNemours & Co., 
Inc., Page 72. 

Roof Catalog - 
Page 70. 

“Building Greater Farm Profits with Insulite”’— 
The Insulite Co., Page 61. 

“Pictorial Color Chart’—The Lowe Brothers Co., 


Page 24. 
The F. E. Myers & Bro. 


The Edwards Manufacturing Co., 


Water Systems Booklet— 
Co., Page 66. 

bay Painting with White-Lead”—National Lead Co., 
Page 51. 


Farm Machinery and Equipment 

Automatic Water Systems Book—Aermotor Co., 
Page 52. 

Sawmill Information 
64. 

Separator Catalog— 
62. 

Stump Puller Information—Hercules Mfg., Page 66. 

Tractor Catalog—lInternational Harvester Com- 
pany of America, Inc., Page 19. 

Catalog and Bulletins on Feeding—Letz Manufac- 
turing Co., Page 69. 

Separator Catalog —The Melotte Separator Co., 
Page 5 

Log Saw Book —Ottawa Mfg. Co., Page 62. 

~— Mill Information—Papec Machine Co., Page 


Belsaw Machinery Co., Page 


The Galloway Co., Inc., Page 


Slide Rule Check-up for Trucks—Reo Motor Car 
Co., Page 43. 


Roughage Mill and Ensilage Cutter Information— 
Western Land Roller Co., Page 62. 

Engine Catalog— Witte Engine Works, Page 64. 

Log Saws Catalog— Witte Ere ne W Works, Page 70. 

Windmill Booklet— Woodmanse Mfg. Co., Page 64. 


Farm Supplies 


Rodent Control Book—American Cyanamid & 
Chemical Corp., Page 
“Livestock Market and Record Handbook”—As- 
sociated Serum Producers, Inc., Page 52. 

Fence and Farm Supply Catalog—The Brown Fence 
& Wire Co., Page 70. 

Clipping and Shearing Machine Catalog—Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Co., Page 70. 

Fence and Farm Supply Catalog—Interlocking 
Fence Co., Page 74. 
“Profitable ‘Farming Methods”—Keystone Steel 
& Wire Co., Page 57. 

Fence Catalog—Kitselman Brothers, Page 70. 

How to Treat Hog Mange—Pennsylvania Salt 
Mfg. Co., Page 71 

“Ready Reference Fence Guide”— 
Co., Page 77. 

Light Plant Battery Guide—Universal Battery Co., 
Page 46. 


Pittsburgh Steel 


Miscellany 


“The Story of ay Saxaphone”—Buescher Band 
Instrument Co., Page 44. 

Farm Land Booklet- “fh S. Claar, Page 64. 

Book on Electricity—Coyne Electrical School, 
Page 75. 

Dog Literature—Dixie Kennels, Inc., Page 70. 

Farm Land Literature—J. Haw, “~—- 36. 

Farm Land Book—E. C. Leedy, Page 7 7¢ 

~~ Opportunity Book—McSweeny iiecte. Page 
74. 


How to Make Money for Farm Organizations, Etc., 
—The National Refining Co., Page 77. 

Book on Auto-Diesel Course—National Schools, 
Page 36. 

48-Page Book on Taxidermy— Northwestern School 
of Taxidermy, Page 74. 

“Earned Leisure’”—The Nosthwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Page 45. 

Dog List— Ramsey Creek Kennels, Page 64. 

Farm Land Book—R. W. Reynolds, Page 46. 

Free Music Lesson—U. S. School of Music, Page 48. 

Shotgun Shooting Instructions— Western Cartridge 
Co., Page 71. 

Wine ester” 8 1935 Pocket Catalog— Winchester Re- 
peating Arms Co., Page 62. 


Seed, Nursery, and Garden 
Special Offer—Stark Nurseries, Page 70. 


Tree Catalog—Tennessee Nursery Co., Page 75. 
See Page 74. 





4-H Journalism 


[ Continued from page 26 


articles reporting general “club doings.” 

What the staff considers worthy sug- 
gestions for winter work are offered in a 
full page article, and so is an article on 
“Stunts for Your Club Program.” Two 
departments, “On the Sidelines’ —now 
changed to “The Editor Looks It Over” 
—and “Just Among Us Leaders,” are 
filled with the various miscellaneous ob- 
servations, some of them humorous, 
others practical and serious, that come 
to an editor’s attention. 

Thru feature articles, the Beacon 
strives to arouse interest in some particu- 
lar phase of club work. For instance, in 
the November issue drama and music 


were stressed. Poetry , interesting bits of 


information, and ‘ ‘fillers, ” occupy their 


full share of the space. 


Durinc the spring and summer, sev- 
eral pages contain articles on landscap- 
ing, which are given a purely local slant 
such as not found in the usual magazine 
article. An essay contest is a more or less 
regular feature. The rules provide for a 
200-word article by club members on 
some assigned theme, pointed, of course, 
towards club work. 

Pages, as a rule, are in two columns, 
printed with elite-size type, which has 
been found to be more practical than the 
larger pica size. Headlines for news re- 
ports are newspaper style, and regular 
magazine headlines are used for the 
features. Lines are as uniform in length 
as possible; paragraphs, eight lines or 
less. Sixty lines to the column is another 
rule we follow. 

Many variations as to page make-up 
can be worked out after some experience. 
Two rules must be observed: simplicity 
in arrangement, and ample white space 
for margins and between articles to make 
for easy reading. We have made no great 
use of illustrations, but are going to use 
them more freely in the future. 

Copies to be mailed are rolled, wrapped 
in a previously prepared address label, 
and tied or pasted, leaving only a stamp 
to be affixed before taking to the Post 
Office. Requirements for mailing under 
the third class provision are easy to 
meet, and will be outlined in detail by 
your local postmaster. 

Our first issue was sent free to all club 
members in the county. This proved 
rather a heavy expense, so it was deemed 
advisable to limit circulation to one copy 
for each leader and local club, requesting 
that they be circulated freely among the 
members. 

With the May issue this year, a new 
plan of circulation was put into opera- 
tion. In addition to the free copies, in- 
dividuals are permitted to purchase sub- 
scriptions at the rate of three cents per 
copy. The response has been good. 

In the future, under a monthly pub- 
lication plan, issues will average eight or 
ten pages. An issue every month means 
some careful planning to meet the dead- 
line, and efficient work to make the best 
use of the spare time available, but that 
should not stop anyone who has a flair 
for writing and a determination to get 
things done on time. 

We are not “kidding” ourselves with 
any belief that a year or two of this work 
will develop fully qualified professional 
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reporters and editors. But the training 
does serve to build up an appreciation 
for news values and to develop a facility 
in writing. 

It is interesting work, and definitely 
worthwhile. We give it our unquali- 
fed recommendation to similar 4-H 
groups that have problems like ours to 
solve—and which one hasn’t? Begin with 
a small experiment of a few pages and a 
few copies, and put in it everything in the 
way of effort you can. We'll wager a 
brand new straw hat that you are going 
to become just as enthusiastic as we 
have become about 4-H publishing. 


What's New 


[ Continued from page § | 


consin, Minnesota, South Dakota, and 
North Dakota. Badly scabbed barley is 
not satisfactory feed for hogs but is en- 
tirely satisfactory for cattle or sheep. 
It is heavily discounted on the market. 

The University of Minnesota suggests 
that farmers in corn-growing territory 
try Peatland barley which is more re- 
sistant to scab than other varieties. Also 
treat the seed before planting. A number 
of the new fungicides are very efficient 
in controlling smut and stripe as well as 
seedling blight. Wheat or barley should 
not be planted on cornstalk land unless 
the stubble is plowed under deep. The 
disease lives over winter on cornstalks. 


HOGS. Oats is 60 to 7§ percent as 
eficient as corn for hog feeding if it 
forms about one-third of the ration, re- 
ports the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Limit the protein supplement when 
feeding oats to 2 or 3 pounds per bushel 
of oats for 60-pound shoats. If they are 
on pasture, one-half this amount is 
enough. Grinding or crushing i is recom- 
mended. Hulled oats gives better results, 
but seldom warrants the expense. 


FUNGICIDE. For leaf spot and mil- 
dew of roses and diseases of other plants, 
a new spray containing red copper oxide 
is proving successful at the New York 
Experiment Station. It is also giving 
good results in treating seed against de- 
cay in the soil. While still experimental, 
it is believed the new fungicide can be 
safely used for certain purposes next 
season. 


SWINE TYPES. An extensive study 
of swine types 
recently com- 
pleted at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois 
indicates that 
none of the ani- 
mals studied 
meets effectively 
the present pork 
market demands. 
The three pictures 
shown are typical 
of the three types. 
The ideal hog 
would have the 
quality and 
plumpness of the 
Intermediate 
type, the length 
of the Rangy, and 
the early maturi- 


ty of the Chuffy. 


Top to bottom: Chuf- 
fy, Intermediate, and 
Rangy swine types 














& ¥ Ee) by using EN-AR-CO MOTOR OIL, 
in refinery sealed cans = or drums, obtainable 
at the sign of the Boy and Slate at Service 
Stations BAA Dealers, and on tank truck gana 
routes...this fine EN-AR-CO MOTOR OIL P 


highest quality is backed by over half a century 
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Clubs, Churches ¢ acon make money putting 
on “Last Daze of School!” Write for particulars 


... this play is for adults...not sent to children. 


More} THE NATIONAL REFINING CO. 


A SOUND 


IP INVESTMENT 


Refiner of White Rose Gasoline 
550A HANNA BLDG. e¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO 








Tells all you want to 
know about fencing 
your farm—A book 
of FACTS—brimful of 
handy information. 


BEFORE 
YOU BUY OR BUILD 
FENCE 


Get this book 
FREE 


Here for the first time is a book of im- 
partial facts about fences, regardless of 
brand—a convenient, practical guide 
for the selection of the proper height, 


“Ready ‘Reference 
weight and spacing of fences for the dif- 


: gS 
Fence Gut 
ferent enclosures on your farm. “The 


Ready Reference Fence Guide” is a tative fence text-book now in use 
120-page book filled to the brim with in hundreds of agricultural schools. 
facts and information of everyday use When you buy fence, we hope you 
to a farmer and it’s absolutely free! will buy the well-known and unex- 
Tells how fences are made—how to celled “Pittsburgh” brand. In any 
judge quality and durability—how to case youwill want this valuable book. 
erect them. Compiled with the aid and All you have to do to get a copy is 
counsel of outstanding farm authorities, to send in your name and address or 
and published with the compliments of use the coupon for convenience. 

the Pittsburgh Steel Co. Ask your 
County Agent or Voc-Ag teacher about 


: PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 
this valuable work. It’s THE authori- 


728 Union Trust Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Gentlemen: Please send FREE, a copy 
of the “Ready Reference Fence Guide.” 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. 


Union Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa 
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ALL AROUND THE 


FARM 


A PAGE WRITTEN BY OUR READERS 


Wauen we put our pump in the well 
we put a piece of strong rust-resistant 
wire around the pipe at about the first 
connection—tight enough so it will not 
slip over. The other end of the wire is 
fastened tightly below the cylinder. 
Should the pipe become disconnected it 
will not drop into the well, requiring 
hours to fish it out.—J. R. P. Minn. 


This summer we found that one ounce 
of tannic acid added to a quart of boiled 
soft water (cold) was of great help to 
horses with tender shoulders. We used 
it night and morning.—R. B., Minn. 


This summer we provided refrigera- 
tion in our home by knocking the heads 
out of two oil drums and sinking them 
into the basement floor, one on top of 
the other. You may prefer to leave the 
bottom in the lower barrel. A cheese box 
or similar receptacle was used to lower 
food supplies into this device. We at- 
tached a rope to the box, ran it over a 
pulley attached to the cellar ceiling and 
thence to a large wheel with a crank.— 
H. S., Minn. 


For a dimming device on our 32-volt 
lighting plant we use an old rheostat 
bought from a second-hand radio shop. 
It may be connected anywhere in the 
circuit to the lamp. The light is dimmed 
by merely turning the knob as far as de- 
sired. This makes a very fine bedside 


light.—D. E., Nebr. 


The drawing at the bottom of this 
page shows our 14 h. p. engine to which 
we attached a gearshift from a 1928 
small type car. It gives four different 
speeds without changing the governor, 
and we find it very handy.—J. R. H., IIl. 


To tether live- 
stock, I drive pieces 
of 1-inch gas pipe 18 
inches long into the 
ground wherever de- 
sired. They are driv- 
en flush so that they 
will not interfere 
with mowing. Into 
this gas pipe I drop 
an 18-inch bolt that 
is %-inches in di- 
ameter. The bolt 
goes thru the last 
link at the end of the 
chain. A swivel in 
the chain is all that 
is necessary then to 
prevent the tethered 
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We pay $2, upon publication, for 
each useful suggestion from readers. 
Perhaps you have some device for 
lightening farm and home work which 
you would like to suggest. We want full 
details but please be brief. Unused sug- 
gestions not returned; those used will 
be paid for promptly.—Editors. 











animal from twisting and tangling.— 


C. B. H., Ky. 


We have found that our vegetables 
stored in ten-gallon lard cans, tightly 
covered, will keep without shriveling 
when placed in a cool cellar away from 
freezing. I also use a sixteen-gallon sweet 
cider barrel for medium storage or a 
fifty-gallon vinegar barrel where more 
space is required.—J. J. H., Kans. 


My 18-foot ladder is equipped with 
two pins 15 inches long and °¢-inches in 
diameter, drawn to a point. Fastened to 
the bottom of the ladder, they prevent 
slipping and make it much easier to 
raise it into position.—C. E. L. 


A number of homes in our vicinity are 
equipped with water tanks. In some 
cases the tanks are in the barns, hung 

ear the ceiling. These tanks are filled by 
gasoline engines and naturally call for 
much attention to prevent them from 
running over. I use a stop-light switch 
from a car to stop my engine. Two insu- 
lated wires run from the switch points, 
one going to the ignitor and the other to 
the ignitor bolt. Then run a flexible wire 
from the lower point of the float arm 
to the stop-light switch. This wire can 


GASOLINE ENGINE 


PULLEY 


be adjusted to the proper length so it 
will pull the switch and stop the engine 
when the tank is full.—A. E., Wis. 


Our children were entertained this 
summer by a teeter-totter made from ar 
old rocking chair. The back was sawed 
off and a board nailed across the seat 
Handles may be fastened to the board 
for little tots.—L. J., Minn. 


If you are going to drill a number of 
duplicate holes in some work and have 
no depth gauge, wrap a piece of adhe 
sive tape around the drill bit at the pro; 
er distance from the end. This will not 
slip if wrapped tightly.—H. M., Mo. 


We drive steel fence posts with an oid 
wagon skein unless we happen to have a 
special driver on hand.—D. J., lowa 


Where my menfolks and children 
climb thru the fence into the feed lots, I 
have wrapped sacks around the barbed 
wire. This has saved me many tears in 
shirts and overalls.—M. B., Kans. 


I quickly stopped a sliding door from 
rubbing and scratching the side of the 
barn by inserting the shanks of two bed 
casters into the wall where the rub was 
worst. When the door was rolled back it 
struck the caster wheels and was ver) 
successfully kept away from the fric- 


tion of the side wall.—J. K., Pa. 


Being plagued with a horse which 
was ever ready to bite its teammate, | 
stopped the habit by taking a stick about 
one-half inch square and fc ar feet long, 
to which a snap was attached at each 
end. This stick is snapped between the 
horses on the bridles.—A. N., Mich. 


We prevent our 
cream cans fron 
rusting by painting 
them up as high as 
they usually stand 
in our water tank. 
We used white paint, 
but any color will do. 


—K. W., Mo. 


AUTOMOBILE 
GEAR SHIFT 


To prevent ga 

den tools 

put a few inches of 
lime in an old box 
and keep the tools 1! 
this when not in use. 
You will find this 
keeps out the damp 


ness.—K. W., M 






















| WHO'S THAT STRANGE 


| MAN OUT THERE, 


| STEVE? YOURE NOT 
| DESERTING SMILIN’® 
| SLIM, |HOPE. HE’S 


| SERVED US FAITH- 


FULLY FOR YEARS! 










WELL,DON’T TELL 
ANY BODY- BUT THIS 
FELLOW’S SELLING 
ME TRACTOR FUEL 
AT ONE CENT LESS 
A GALLON. 




















STUBBORN STEVE SUCCUMBS 
TO SMILIN’ SLIM (asks t Ms. Steve) 


(BASED ON AN EXPERIENCE FROM REAL LIFE ) 





Ey “NONE SO BLIND AS 
“AND SO YD LIKE TO } THOSE THAT WON'T 
GIVE YOU A DEMON-| SEE!” OF COURSE 
STRATION AND LET | HELL LET YOU MAKE 
YOU JUDGE FOR 
YOURSELF, 


YOUR TEST, SLIM! 
NO, SLIM. THANKS, [ae 
BUT I CAN SAVE 

A CENT A GALLON 

ON THIS OTHER 








THESE WOMEN! WHAT DID 
I TELL YOU? YOUR STANOLEX 
NO.1 WILL HAVE TO GO SOME 





TO BEAT THAT DISTANCE ON 
HALF A GALLON! 











I'M NOT SAYING 
AWORD — YET. 








FARTHER ON 


| STANOLEX NOI 


THERE YOU ARE! | WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT 
FIFTY-NINE YARDS} THAT! }WOULDN’T HAVE 


SHE WENT UP OVER THAT 


BELIEVED IT, AND DID YOU 
NOTICE HOW SMOOTHLY 


KNOLL WITHOUT A SINGLE 


GIVE ME FIFTY GALLONS SLIM, 
MARY’S RIGHT; A CENTA 

















HE'S STUBBORN, GALLON LESS 0.K.! NOTHING 
SLIM, BUT HELL | DON'T ALWAYS | LIKE A TEST 
FINALLY ADMIT] MEAN A TO SHOW WHAT'S 





WRONG! 











—and Stanolex No. 1 gives you 
| more rods per gallon every time!’”’ 


i @ “The way to figure the actual dollars and cents you save 
€ with Stanolex No. 1 is to compare it with any other fuel. 
Take a gallon of each and see how far it will pull your rig 
over similar ground. See which one gives you the deeper fur- 


g row. See which one ‘pings’ or overheats and which does not. 


a ® “I’ve never known it to fail. Every farmer who makes a 
test like that tells me to put Stanolex No. 1 into his 
arrels. You’ll come to the same conclusion, I promise you, 
ecause Stanolex No. 1 is expressly made for tractor use. 
So let me give you a demonstration next time I drop in, and 


? 


e if I’m not right 


IT WHEN HE’S | MONEY SAVING | WHAT, IS THERE? 














1 Smilin’ Slin says “EVERY EXTRA 
‘|ROD SAVES YOU MONEY 











CHECK LIST 


Genuine Standard Oil Products, every one of them. 
The Standard Oil agent delivers them at your door. 


MOTOR OIL Cl MERUSOL LIQUID 
Iso: Vis “D” PETROLATUM 
Polarine 
Stanolind SUPERLA CREAM 

SEPARATOR OIL 
MOTOR FUEL SEMDAC 
Standard Red Crown CJ LIQUID GLOss 
Red Crown Ethyl 

T DRESSING 
[| STANOLEX NO. 1 
Ci ianenes 

PERFECTION OIL 

MICA 
POLARINE GREASES AXLE GREASE 
Pressure Gun Grease 

STANOLIND IVORY 
Cup Grease 
Fibre Grease WHITE PETROLATUM 

Tl FINOL J BOVINOL 

VERDOL 


SUMMER SPRAY 


SUPERLA 
CJ INSECT SPRAY 








| STANDARD OIL SERVICE 


Distributors of a full line of petroleum products for the farm, at fair prices 


Copr. 1935, Standard Oil Ca, 
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May Ann, why not ty it ) es Anything to please you darling, 
H Lacks mighty good! QAM TNR I take bag of Pillburys Ba 


Thousands of young brides have bought -. Ke it mever causes a baking failure... it 
their first sack of Pillsbury’s Best to get ; a actually puts extra dimes back into your 
some certain unusual recipe packed in i E ' pocketbook. Pillsbury’s Best is the only 
the bag. Then .. . they have discovered a ; flour which’is milled from the Pillsbury 
what three generations of women knew as “balanced” blend of wheats. Because it 
before them... that Pillsbury’s Best is one of the fewluxuries is “balanced” in this way its quality never changes, from 
that will actually save you money. Its unusual richness and month to month, or year to year... and it is always 
fineness will make ‘‘something special’’ out of the simplest exactly right for anything you want to bake, from bread to 


baked food. And... because it is so dependable, because _ the most delicate pastry. It gives you the most for your money. 


Pillsbury’s Two Outstanding Radio Programs . . . “Today's Children” on N. B. C.—"Cooking Close-ups” on Columbia—See Your Newspaper For Time! 


Tonight... give your family a treat ! 
MARBLE LOAF CAKE 


LET YOUR BAKER AND YOUR GROCER HELP YOU SERVE INTERESTING, 
DELICIOUS MEALS. BOTH OFFER A VARIETY OF TEMPTING BAKED FOODS. 





